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THE YEAR’S HIGH TIDE 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop over- 
fills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
‘Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
green; 


We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms 
swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are 
flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s 
lowing,— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 
—From Lowell's 
“Tue Vision or Sir Launrac” 
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Tubular Steel Model No. 10] 


Natural Focus 
of Attention 


For All Buyers of School Seats 
~ During Fifty Years ~ 


AINTAINING a natural supremacy 
among builders of school furniture, 
the American Seating Company has been 
granted pre-eminence for fifty years . . . 
Therefore its recommendation of 
Tubular Steel Model No. 101 is of im- 
portance to all buyers of school seats. 
Over 4,000,000 of these desks are now 
in use, giving excellent service through- 
out the United States. 


You, too, can use Model 101 to ad- 
vantage. 

And... your selection made. 
delivery of “American” seats is always 
prompt, because we have at all times in 
our 51 distributing stations throughout 
the country a supply of many different 
models awaiting shipment. Thus, despite 
the rush of the busy summer months, we 
can assure you service with dispatch. 


If these desks cost a litile more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


Atnerican Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SupPLY Co., KANsAs Crry, Mo., Distributors for Missouri and Kansas 
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Now... From Ocean to Ocean... 
a stream of written approval 


AILY more and more men and women 

educators everywhere . . . realize how very much 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia contributes to the 
classroom. When Compton’s was first published, recog- 
nition was immediate, Off the press but ninety days, 
and letters of commendation literally poured into our 
offices. Now... three years later... the tide has swelled 
. the like of which no 
other reference work has ever known. 


into a nation-wide enthusiasm . . 


From prominent members 
of the N. E. A. 


Spontaneously leading members of 
the N, E, A. wrote us their unquali- 


fied approval. Bound .. . their let- 
ters would make a mighty volume 
of magnificent praise. William Bishop 
Owen said in part: “... modern, 
simple, clear, readily intelligible, 
accurate, reliable, attractive, stimu- 
lating and informing.” William C. 
Bagley of Columbia called Comp- 
ton’s... “an object-lesson for all 
who teach, write or make books.” 


- leading 








It Has No Rival 


“A somewhat critical examination of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia con 

vinces me that it is a most valuable pub- 
lication, especially adapted to the use of 
pupils inthe higher grammar grades and 
in high school. As a practical encyclo- 
pedia for young people, it has no rival 
Itis accurate, reliable and exce ptionally 


inte aa sling 


Head of the Department of Education, 
Graduate School, Yale University. 








Compton’s almost daily in the classroom 

penned their praise of this encyclopedia. They t 
what it means to them... 
lates in the schoolroom . . . 


how it serves and 


on the “firing line 


Sales are final testimony 
Compton’s sales are record-breaking. Today Compt 
has the widest distribution of any publication of 


type. Steadily increasing pupularit 
is final testimony as to ¢ ‘ 
worth. Probably your sehiool is: 
of thousands which employ its fert 
volumes. Possibly you own a s 
yourself. If not... add Compt 
multi-advantages to your equi ipuie 
now. Its pages will serve you als 
. will help you daily. 


Send for Sample Pages an 
new book of PRACTICA 
PROBLEM-PROJECTS 


This remarkable book—!12 pag 
over 40 projects for grades 4 to9 


+ 








clusive, completely worked ou 
the most comprehensive and practical book 
projects yet published, will be sent, together with samy 
pages of the Encyclopedia. Send us merely the co 
wrapping and mailing—20c. Wrap two dimes in heavy pa 

. or stamps will be acceptable. Address Department § 


F. E. Compton & Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicag 


And thus, outstanding leaders of 
educational thought—both here and abroad—have ex- 
pressed their great esteem for this modern encyclopedia. 


And the teacher on the “firing line” 


Thousands of teachers too . . . men and women who use 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPED 


10 volumes + 4400 pages * More than 8000 halftone illustrations 
Should be in Every Classroom 


illustrated, 
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Your vacation will be better, if first 
You procure unrestricted foot comfort! 


With the mode calling for a boyish effect, 
a woman may wear a plain oxford most of 
the summer. No other style of shoe has the 
comfort and utility of an oxford. The Can- 
tilever has a close-fitting heel and a snug 
flexible arch, which supports the foot and 
allows freedom. 


A Cantilever oxford is wonderful for walking—for those hours of 
each day when you should have unrestricted foot comfort. 


All Cantilever oxfords and pumps are unusually flex- 
ible, therefore circulation in the foot is more free than in 
ordinary shoes with their rigid shanks. This good circu- 
lation makes your feet more comfortable in hot weather. 
In ordinary shoes, feet tend to “puff and swell, because 
of restricted circulation. Hence, we suggest that you 
wear Cantilever Shoes this summer and see how much 
they add to your vacation enjoyments. This is the time 
to make sure of your “shoe comfort,’ before you go away. 


CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA—_ C.B. Miller Shoe Co. 
FULTON— Payne Shoe Co., 523 Court St. 


KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut 8ts. 


HANNIBAL— Logan Shoe Company 

KIRKSVILLE— §. E. Gregory, 107 8. Franklin 8t. 

MOBERLY— Wolff-Berger Co. 

SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 

ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 
8ST. LOUIS— Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


CIVICS 
THE GOOD CITIZEN by Hepner and Hepner. A Social and Vocational Civ 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY by Greenan and Meredith. 


ECONOMICS 
ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS by Riley. 


HISTORY 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS by Guitt« 


CHEMISTRY 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY by Gray, Sandifur, and Hanna. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE by Van Buskirk and Smith. (Revised Edition) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POETRY 
OPEN GATES by Spaulding and Spaulding. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
TEXTILE FABRICS by Dyer. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2451 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 




















117.7 Per Cent Gain 
If You Want Results, You Want 


The Thorndike Arithmetics 


lexts Usep ExcLusiIvVELY IN KANsaAs City, Missouri, SINCE 1917 

The Department of Research and Efficiency of the Kansas City Schools 
in its November, 1924, Report, shows a gain, over 1915, of 277.7 per cent 
in the ability of pupils to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, as determined 
by scientific tests in examples correctly solved. 

The Thorndike Arithmetics are a course of study in themselves. 

Followed page by page, they give the easiest mastery of the fundamental 
operations. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO 
Dept. F-192) 
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The National Committee on Reading says: 


“Most lessons in history and civics, geography and other sciences, mathematics and language 
require the work type of reading. .Unfortunately, we have too often required such reading, 

uher than taught pupils how to do it effectively —from the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 


The Horn Learn to Study Readers 


readers of the work type of reading as distinct from the 
recreational type. They are built lesson by lesson, to develop 
the pupil’s abilities to comprehend accurately, to organize data, 
ind to remember what he is reading. BOOK THREF, by 
Horn and McBroom, is the latest addition to the Series. 


Put the learn to study clause in your reading program 
through the Horn Learn to Study Readers. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















“Chats on Period 
Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of the 


pERGHATS.ON #4) , BROTHERS ADAM 
IN Born STYLES. : a and the furniture and architecture 
yee : to which their name belongs. 


This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 





To all other a charge of 25c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 


American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., 
Educational Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Arbogast 
Better Health System 


Carries a money back guarantee. 


Saves fuel and furnishes a constant 


t RI dee i 


supply of warm fresh air. A few 


| 


> A 
abe | 
ad 


cents from each tax payer is sufficient. 
Are your children worth it? 
Catalogs on request. 


Agents wanted. 





ARBOGAST SYSTEM 
HEATING CO. 


31st and Main Kansas City, Mo. 




















SAINT LouIs 
SUMMER SESSION--1925 


June 16th to July 25th 
Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses In 
Law Engineering Art 

For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dr. F. W. Shipley, Director 
of the Summer Session, Room 206 University Hall, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grade library books 
listed in the State Course of Study for Rural 
and Town School Libraries and is the official 
depository for such books. Be sure to order 
from E. M. Carter, Secretary, Mo. State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. Free 
order blanks listing over 750 books sent on re- 
quest. See State Course of Study for books 
required. 


Order from E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri, today. Thank you in advance. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
FIRST IN ITS FIELD 


Over 6,500 pages 
5,100 pictures 
10 volumes 


The Findings of Five Authorities 


1. The American Library Association in its official organ, “The Book List,’ 
gives the Wortp Book unqualified recommendation as “the best of its type.” 

2. “New Guide to Reference Books” by Isadore Gilbert Mudge, Referencé 
Librarian, Columbia University, on page 36 recommends the Wortp Book. No other 
publication in its price class is included. 

8. “One Thousand Useful Books,” a list prepared by the Public Library of 
Detroit contains the Wortp Book and no other competitive work is mentioned. 

4. The Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. in its list of 1500 
books notes the Wortp Book as one of the works considered essential as a nucleus 
for a high school library. 

5. The Elementary School Library Committee of the N. E. A. lists the Wontv 
Book and recommends it without mentioning any other inexpensive encyclopedia. 


Sales representatives wanted. 
P 


ROACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING Co. 
1020 McGee Srreet Kansas City, Missovur! 
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IN RE EVOLUTION 


Dear Friends:— 


The particular evolution that we believe in is the 
EVOLUTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


Take history for instance: A few years ago history texts were all chronological, military, 
governmental, and hero worshiping books, With that fact in mind look at the history texts by 


BEARD AND BAGLEY 


The growth and development of a nation is the theme with all its great movements, tendencies, 
and dangers. The emphasis is on the mass of people—their migrations, education, indus- 
tries, struggle for democracy. One hero only—The American People. What a contrast! No 
wonder this series is now the most popular series of grade histories on the market. Do you have 
them in your school? If not, write us. 


Very truly yours, 


Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








TIME TO THINK OF VACATION! 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
THIS UNUSUAL OUTING? 





A Week of Rest 


and Recreation 


is offered by the Str Tennessee Belle, mak- 
ing a delightful excursion from St. Louis to 


SHILOH NATIONAL PARK 





At a cost 


astonishingly low. 
Write for 
Folder to 








THE ST. LOUIS & TENNESSEE RIVER PACKET CO. 
General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 
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N VETOING the appropriations for 
the State’s Educational Institutions to 
the point where the anticipated rev- 
nue will be sufficient to meet the 
nvetoed appropriations, Governor Baker 
ys done what every reasonable pre- 
fiction said he would do. It is true that 
he might have called a special session of 
he General Assembly and have put it 
» to them to assume a _ responsibility 
rhich was theirs from the beginning, 


amely either to cut the appropriations 
THE GOVERNOR’S 
ETO. 


or raise the revenue 
to meet the appro- 
riations. But a special session would 
ave been composed of the same persons 
rho sat through the long regular ses- 
in and to whom this appeal had pre- 
iously been made. So there was little 
» be hoped for even from a special ses- 
in of a leaderless, courageless group 
hat had neither the courage to deny the 
tate’s obligation to education nor the 
zanliness to affirm it by making provi- 
ion for meeting it. The legislature by 
ts action and by its character left to 
jovernor Baker only one alternative— 
o ecut the appropriations. This action, 
sthe Governor pointed out in his state- 
nut to the public, brings us face to 
ace with the necessity of providing ade- 
mate revenue for our institutions. Either 
his must be done or we will have to 
dmit that one of our solons was right 
hen he deelared sometime ago that edu- 
ation and automobiles were ruining this 
mntry and that automobiles would have 
»be endured. Men have been known to 
weumulate wealth by making their 
hildren work and denying them the 
rights of education, but no state or na- 
in has ever been known to prosper by 
hat poliey. 

We believe that the General Assembly 
lid not reflect the sentiment of Missouri 
hen it refused to provide for the col- 
ection of a two cent tax on each hundred 
iollars of valuation and one-half of one 
bt cent. on incomes, thus reducing the 


education facilities and making the chil- 
dren pay the bill. 


Is it not within the province of the M. 
S. T. A., to sponsor a movement to carry 
this issue of education to the people? 


HAT SHALL be taught in our pub- 

lic schools? Superintendents and 

teachers have been dismissed be- 
cause a theory of evolution has been 
taught. Tirades have been launched 
against certain texts because these texts 
exploited this theory or that. Reference 
works are attacked on the ground that 
they give too much space to one church 
and too little to another. Histories have 
been the object of petitions and protests 
because they were alleged to have this 
or that particular bias in regard to the 


MUST TEACHERS English, the French, 
BE OPINIONLESS the Germans or to the 
JELLY-BEANS North or the South. 
The so called pacifists 
object to so much worship of the military 
heroes and the ‘‘militarists’’ insist that 
we cannot afford to make of our children 
a generation of cowards and molly-coddles 
by leaving out the heroie stories of blood 
and battle. Labor protests the teaching 
of a capitalistic theory of economies and 
capital will try ‘‘to get’’ the teacher who 
exhibits a leaning toward socialistic 
theories. There are those who insist that 
the Bible must be read in our public 
schools and this reading of the Bible is 
objectionable to certain other groups. 

Must the schools, therefore become, 
colorless, insipid promulgators of only the 
platitudes, the generalities, the undis- 
puted body of knowledge, if there be 
such a body of knowledge? Are teachers 
to be opinionless, spineless jelly-beans— 
trembling lest they offend some of the 
lords of creation who, not being teachers, 
may freely flaunt whatsoever opinions 
they please? 

It is certain that the virtue of toler- 
ance should be cultivated by the teacher, 
and that it must be practiced by him. It is 
only as men are able to respect the opin- 
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ions of others that they show themselves 
worthy of citizenship in a democracy. In 
our human relations it may be impossible 
to express, absolutely and unfettered one’s 
unique personality but freedom to do so 
must be the ideal toward which democ- 
racies should strive. Freedom of the 
press is no more sacred than freedom of 
the pedagogue but both freedoms should 
carry with them the virtue of tolerance. 
Surely, the schools must instil a respect, 
even a love for truth. Such a love that 
will investigate, search and explore to 
find truth even though its finding may set 
at nought some of our cherished and time 
honored traditions. The spirit which 
combatted the theory that the Earth is 
round beeause such a knowledge would 
question the literal truth of the Bible 
when it speaks of the ‘‘four corners of 
the Earth’’, the spirit which demands re- 
eantation from those who find evidence 
that this, that or the other dogma may 
be an incorrect assumption and the spirit 
which takes its beliefs ready made and 
then spends the rest of its life hunting for 


arguments to sustain those beliefs—this 
sort of attitude the school should discour- 
age and displace by developing a spirit 
of freedom, of tolerance for the opinions 
of others and a love for the truth that 
makes men free. 


PROGRAM FOR FALL MEETING 
BEING SHAPED. 

Considerable progress has been made 
toward the program for the November 
meeting. In view of the fact that the 
Delegate Assembly convenes on Armis- 
tice Day, arrangements are being made 
for a special publie program in honor of 
that day under the general tonic ‘‘ Eduea- 
tion for World Friendliness.’’ This pro- 
gram will include a report from the meet- 
ing of the World Federation of Teachers 
Associations which will meet in Edinburgh 
in August, and addresses by speakers of 
national prominence, one of whom will be 
Judge Florence Allen of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio who is a strong and forece- 
ful speaker on world peace. 

On Thursdav evening chief interest will 
center in an address bv Glenn Frank, the 
eloquent editor of ‘‘The Century’’ who 
has recently been made President of Wis- 
eonsin University. The morning program 
will be based on the general theme ‘‘Our 
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Investment in Education and Its Reurns’ 
Assuming that the ultimate test of edye. 
tion is its effect on behavior, and is meg. 
ured by unrestrained civie and independ. 
ent action, what are the returns on our jy. 
vestment? The program will put the que. 
tion, how well have we taught, if ep. 
rent, everyday speech is the test of oy 
teaching of English; if popular taste jp 
reading is the test of our teaching of iter 
ature; if our public spirit and practic, 
interest in public affairs is the test ¢ 
our teaching of civies and citizenship; } 
popular taste in music and fine art reflects 
the level of our culture? 


The theme on Thursday morning wil 
be ‘‘Our Investment in Edueation.’’ Edy 
H. Griggs will be the first speaker m 
‘“‘The Demand of the Times.’’ The pr. 
gram will include addresses on ‘‘ The (Cos 
of a Meagre Investment in Education” 
and ‘‘Our Professional Investment in 
Higher Training.’’ 

On Friday morning we will hear Mis 
Edna White, Director of the Merrell- 
Palmer School of Detroit on ‘‘ Pre-school 
Education.”’ 


COUNTRY BOYS AND GIRLS ONLY 
STEPCHILDREN OF OUR STATE 


A complaint appeared in a recent issue 
of the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY con 
cerning the raising of teacher’s «uilif- 
cations. To quote am old adage ‘‘Ther 
is nothing constant except change.” Al 
change, even that which is most bene. 
ficial to humanity works a hardship some 
where. Every page in history confirms 
this. Take for example the inventions 
of the ‘‘flying shuttle’’ and the ‘‘spinning 
jenny’’. Each in its way helped weaver 
to make cloth easier and cheaper, ye 
angry mobs of partisans furiously a 
tacked both Hargreaves and Arkwright 
and insisted that bread was_ being 
snatched from their mouths. Take the 
freeing of the slaves. That it was eventt- 
ally best for all concerned is universally 
acknowledged, yet the process worked ut 
told hardships on millions of innocet! 
persons. Come on down to the preset! 
time. Perhaps the railroads have don 
more than any other single factor in th 
development of our country, yet the at 
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omobiles and bus lines are now taking minor duties are also turned over to him. 
much of their trade. It is true that the Verily, a stranger to our ways and cus- 


Reurns raising of teacher’s qualifications has toms might readily conclude that the 
of edue,.jmmworked a hardship on some, yet it is so country boys and girls are only the step- 

d is megfmmevident that the movement is for the children of our great state. 

independ. rg of our schools - a? Minnie Speer Boone. 

on our them of humanity in general that the , 

the quecfifolder teachers should strive to adjust Please Notify Us of Your September 

t, if epffthemselves to the changed conditions and Address 

st of omlimeet the requirements squarely. And it If your address is to be different next 

> taste jfmmreally is surprising what can be accom- September to that at which you have 

z of liter plished along this line if the determina- been receiving THE SCHOOL AND COM- 
racticd im tion is only strong enough. MUNITY will you please notify us 

e Now look at the other side of the ques- of the change at once so that we will not 


‘nship; #™i¥tion. The State Superintendent through continue to send it to your old address? 
rt reflectsfi his power of classifying high schools (and This will enable us to serve you better 
practically every village and consolidated and at considerably less expense to your 
ning wijiggschool in the state now boasts of at least Association. A postal card simply stat- 
’ Edy ia third elass high school) has reached ing your last address and giving your 
oaker oi down and raised the qualifications of all new one will be greatly appreciated by 
The pro-fm teachers in such school systems, but un- us. Can you do this now? 
The Cov fi fortunately, he has no such power over THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY is 
uication"fm teachers in isolated country schools. not issued during July and August. 
ment inf Therefore, as the writer of the previous Some Job! 
article pointed out, a poorly qualified Getting out a magazine is no pienic. 
oar Visca teacher can no longer hold a position in If we print jokes folks say we are silly. 
Morrell. ag a school system having a superintendent If we don’t they say we are too serious. 
who devotes his whole time to super- If we publish original matter, they say 


vision, a high school principal, a grade we lack variety. If we publish things 
school principal, and perhaps a princi- from other papers, we are too lazy to 
pal in the primary department. No in- write. If we stay on the job, we ought 
deed! Such a teacher must seek a posi- to be out rustling for news. If we are 
tion in the country where in addition to rustling for news, we are not attending 
teaching a great many classes, the dis- to business in our office. If we don’t 
cipline on the grounds and roads home print contributions, we don’t show proper 


nt issue 


pa as well as in the class room, the selection appreciation. If we do print them, the 
‘“Mhorofam and ordering of school supplies, the care paper is filled with junk. Like as not 
.» sy of the school building and equipment in- some fellow will say we swiped this 
+ bene. Cluding free-text books (no little task for from another magazine—so we did—so 
» some 22 efficient teacher), and numerous other did we. 

onfirms , 2 , P 

entions Again—Missouri’s Educational Rank 

pinning 

veavers EVERAL YEARS ago the platform Missouri stood so low educationally when 
er, yet platitudinizers and disputatious dema- compared with other states. 

sly at: gogues were furnished material for A committee of Missouri people ap- 


wright MM their forensic fettle by a report of the pointed by Governor Gardner in 1918 
being MM Russell-Sage Foundation in which the made a rather detailed survey of educa- 
ke the—™ several states were ranked as to their tion in Missouri and in connection with 


venti: fm ¢lliciency in education. In this ranking this survey verified the facts presented 
ersally Missouri stood 31st from the top. While in the survey of Russell-Sage Foundation. 
ced un: the facts from which this rating was de- One of the minor results of this survey 


nocent #™ rived were never disproved, many people but the one which appeared to stand out 
resent Mm Were disposed to question its correctness most prominently was that the people 
and to deny the general allegation that responsible for it were branded as knock- 
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ers, maligners of Missouri and accused of 
trying to drag her fair name in the dust. 

Later, in 1920 Dr. Ayres published his 
*‘Index Number System’’ in which the 
various states were rated and ranked on 
the following points: 

1. Per cent of school population at- 
tending school daily. 

2. Average days 
child of school age. 

3. Average number of days schools 
were kept open. 

4. Per cent that high school attend- 
ance is of total attendance. 

5. Per cent that boys are to girls in 
high schools. 

6. Average annual 
child attending. 

7. Average annual 
child of school age. 

8. Average annual 
teacher employed. 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes 
other than teachers’ salaries. 

10. Expenditure per teacher for sal- 
aries. 


attended by each 


expenditure per 


expenditure per 


expenditure per 


In this seale Missouri ranked even 
lower. Dr. Ayres’ method was attacked 
on the ground that it emphasized too 
much the item of costs. It was pointed 
out that under this system a state with a 
sparse settlement, and so located that 
coal and building material were extraor- 
dinarily expensive, would necessarily 
have a high per capita cost regardless of 
efficiency, and might, therefore, outrank 
a more densely and favorably located 
state which offered as good or better edu- 
cational facilities. 

The men who wanted to pose as the de- 
fenders of ‘‘Missouri’s fair name’’, who 
were more concerned in establishing a 
flattering fiction than in correcting an 
unfavorable condition appealed to the 
new U. S. Commissioner of Education 
who not knowing any of the facts sup- 
ported the fiction by a statement to the 
effect that if all the facts were known, 
Missouri would rank not lower than fifth 
or sixth. This statement ‘‘from the high- 
est authority’’ was heralded as the final 
word and bandied by politicians as ade- 
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quate refutation of the statisticians yh 
appeared to have little regard for Mix 
souri’s fair name. 

Now comes Dr. Frank M. Phillips, Chie 
Statistician of the United States Bureg 
of Education with a newly evolved gy. 
tem of ranking based on points more vitg) 
to the educational standing of a state 
His system of ‘‘Ranks’’ considers 
following points: 


1. Percentage of illiterates ten year 
of age or over. (Missouri’s rank on this 
point in 1922 was 19th.) 


2. Ratio of number of children jy 
average daily attendance to number 3 
to 17 years of age, inclusive. (Missouri’ 
rank in 1922, 20th.) 

3. Percentage of attendance in high 
school. (Missouri’s rank 1922, 28th. 

4. Average number of days attended 
by each child enrolled. (Missouri’s rank 
1922, 30th.) 


5. Average number of days the schools 
were kept open. (Missouri’s rank 1922 
29th. ) 

6. Ratio of number of students taking 
teacher preparation courses to number of 
teaching positions. (Missouri’s 
1922, 5th.) 

7. Percentage of high school graduates 
continuing their education. (Missouri 
rank in 1922, 31st.) 

8. Total cost, excluding salaries, per 
pupil in average daily attendance. (Mis- 
souri’s rank in 1922, 35th.) 

9. Average annual salary of teachers, 
principals and supervisors. (Missouri's 
rank in 1922, 28th.) 

10. Total amount expended per child 
of school age. (Missouri’s rank in 192° 
32nd.) 

The following table shows the rank of 
the several states by both methods, cor- 
rections having been made to conform 
with the cost index in cases where cost 
are involved. This statement shows that 
in this 12-year period Missouri has ad- 
vanced from 32nd to 31st place. It als 
indicates that she deteriorated in the 
period from 1920 to 1922 when compared 
with other states. 


rang 
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STATE RANKS BY BOTH METHODS 


1910 1918 1920 1922 

States Ai tRanks Ayres Ranks Ayres Ranks Ayres Ranks 

Alabama =. 43 48 49 47 45 45 47 

Arizona 30 + 16 33 9 26 

Arkansas } 47 47 48 44 43 44 

California : 3 2 2 4 1 2 

Colorado y 12 16 7 21 19 14 

Connecticut : 20 1] 25 20 24 

Delaware ‘ 38 36 40 31 34 

: Dist. of Columbia. 1 5 8 17 6 

: On this Florida 40 39 45 41 45 

Georgia 42 44 46 46 48 

dren iy Idaho 19 1; 21 20 
mber § llinols 7 é 2° 16 
issouri’s Indiana 14 1: ‘ 5 
: Iowa ; ‘ 11 
rz Kansas y y 24 
“er high Kentucky 41 4: ‘ } 47 
ota. Louisiana 3! 37 38 3: 40 
ittended Maine 3s 2 2! 33 
I’s rank Maryland 3¢ 3: 36 36 : 34 


Massachusetts .... 5 : 12 
Michigan 8 
Minnesota y : . i 14 
Mississippi } d ¢ 48 
Missouri 31 
Montana ‘ ¢ . 10 
Nebraska 2 c 25 26 2: 2! 13 
Nevada ‘ ‘ 
New Hampshire... 2! 31 y 2: 28 2% 29 
New Jersey } 6 : ) 2 
New Mexico 39 
New York ; 5 
North Carolina .. 46 
North Dakota .... 27 24 
Ohio 21 
Oklahoma 3: 33 
Oregon 16 
Pennsylvania .... 26 
Rhode Island .... 10 
South Carolina .. 44 
South Dakota .... 22 
Tennessee ‘ 49 
44 
11 
Vermont < 28 
Virginia ; 45 
Washington 2 
West Virginia .... 36 36 
Wisconsin 23 25 30 2 } 26 
Wyoming 25 27 23 ‘ 14 26 15 


3 
r 


ho we 
Sow mtise a vr 


1-1 Go 


~—— ] 


? 


*Dr. Ayres’ ‘‘Index Number System.’ 
tDr. Phillips, Chief Statistician, Bureau of Education, ‘‘Ranks System.’’ 
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A Brief Study of the Juniors and Seniors of the High Schools 
of Callaway County. 


By Grace H. Y. Griffin— William Woods College 


URING the year of 1924-25 it was 

decided to make a brief study of 

the juniors and seniors of the high 
schools of Callaway county from the 
point of view of their ability to succeed 
in college after high school graduation. 
Accordingly, the Otis Self-administering 
test, form A, of the Higher Examination 
for Mental Ability was given in Decem- 
ber to 195 pupils. In addition to the 
test each pupil was furnished a question- 
naire for personal data and each super- 
intendent was given another question- 
naire sheet for information concerning 
the scholarship of the various pupils. The 
data thus obtained were tabuated and in- 
terpreted under twelve questions. The 


following material presents a summary 
of the findings under the different head- 
ings. 

1. What proportion of the present 
juniors and seniors of Callaway county 
high schools are suitable material for 


college? 

This question has been answered by 
using the suggestions of Dr. Otis as stated 
in the manual of directions which accom- 
panied the test employed. He says: 


‘If a student exceeds 75% of un- 
selected individuals of his own age 
in score, he is said to have a Per- 
centile Ranking (PR) of 75 and a 
corresponding PR for any other per 
cent. The scale of Percentile Rank- 
ings runs therefore, from 0 to 100. 
A PR of 50 represents exact nor- 
mality and corresponds to an IQ of 
100 A boy or girl having 
a PR of 75 or above may safely be 
encouraged to go to college. Doubt- 
less those whose PR’s are between 
50 and 75 will succeed in college if 
industrious. A boy or girl having a 
PR of less than 25 should be dis- 
suaded from going to college and di- 
rected into some other line of work.’’ 
There were 82 juniors tested and of 

this number, 29% showed real college 
ability and 20% more would probably 
succeed if industrious. 51% would 
probably be more successful in other lines 


of work according to their tests. (j 
the 113 seniors tested, 26% are of definite 
college ability and 26% more are good 
college risks. 

2. What proportion of the juniors and 
seniors of the county of Callaway plan t 
continue their education beyond the sec. 
ondary school period? 

From the 195 pupils tested, there were 
returned 189 replies to the question, ‘“‘D 
you plan to continue your education be. 
yond the high school?’’ 79% of the 
juniors and 70% of the seniors of the 
county are planning to continue their 
education in higher institutions of various 
kinds. 34% of the juniors and 29% of 
the seniors who are intending to remain in 
school have positive college ability, 26% 
of the juniors and 33% of the seniors are 
good college risks. 40% of the juniors 
and 38% of the seniors remaining in 
school have doubtful ability for college 
work. There are 2 juniors and 5 seniors 
not planning to continue school who 
should be encouraged to do so, accord- 
ing to their PR’s. 


3. What specific plans for a career 
have juniors and seniors of Callaway 
county not continuing in school? 

In answering this question those pupils 
not definitely intending to continue schoo! 
and those not yet decided were counted 
as one group. Of the 16 juniors not plan- 
ning to continue school, 9 have plans for 
work and 7 have no plans for work after 
high school days. Of the 28 seniors not 
intending to continue school, 12 have plans 
and 16 have no plans for occupations after 
the high school period. Teaching and 
clerical work are the dominant vocations 
chosen by these pupils. Altho many 0 
these pupils are from farm homes, not one 
of this group indicated farming as a fu- 
ture occupation. 


4. To what types of schools are juniors 
and seniors of Callaway county planning 
to go? 

Of the 145 pupils intending to continue 
school, 70% have decided upon the types 
of schools which they will enter. Their 
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choices are as follows: university 15%, 
normal school 7%, small’ four-year col- 
lege 20%, business school 4%, junior 
college 21%, and fine art schools 3%. 
It is interesting to notice what vocations 
those pupils continuing in school are 
planning to enter and their probable abil- 
ity to prepare for these vocations. The 
yoeations most often chosen were teaching, 
business, mechanics and commercial art, 
with the median PR’s of 50, 46, 44 and 
67 respectively. These medians suggest 
that at least half and probably more will 
be able to make the needed preparation 
for their chosen vocations. 

5. What proportion of Callaway high 
school juniors and seniors intend to con- 
tinue their education in Missouri insti- 
tutions? 

Of those continuing in school, 59% 
have decided to attend institutions in 
Missouri, 11% have decided to attend in- 
stitutions in other states and 30% have 
not yet chosen their school. 


6. What are the ages of the juniors and 
seniors of the high schools of Callaway 
county? 

The point of greatest frequency in the 
ages of the junior group is between 17 and 
18 years, and in this group and those 
younger are to be found all PR’s indi- 
eating capacity for college work. 40% 
are between these ages while the youngest 
is 15 and the oldest is 21 years old. 40% 
of the seniors are between the ages of 17 
years, 6 months and 18 years and 6 
months. This is the point of greatest 
frequency among seniors. The youngest 
is 16 and the oldest is 28 years old. Most 
of the PR’s showing college ability among 
seniors are found at the age of 19 or 
younger. 


7. What high school subjects are liked 
best and how are these choices related to 
to their ability? 

Tabulation of choices showed 10 differ- 
ent subjects mentioned. It was found that 
English and literature held first place with 
both juniors and seniors, with a median 
PR of 46 for juniors and 40 for seniors. 
Mathematies was the second choice for 
both juniors and seniors, with a median 
PR of 42 for juniors and 70 for seniors. 
Foreign language held third place for 
juniors, with a median PR of 66 for the 


group. Science was the third choice for 
the seniors, with a median of 60% for 
this group. The number of cases is too 
small to have much significance as to the 
intelligence of pupils who favor the 
various subjects. However, as is usually 
the case, languages seem to be selected 
by the better class of pupils while those 
of less ability gravitate to the vocational 
lines. In the ranking of subjects by pop- 
ularity there was a very general agree- 
ment between juniors and seniors. 


8. What subjects are liked least and 
how are such designations related to the 
pupils’ ability? 


While about 31% of all pupils studied 
gave mathematics as a favorite subject, 
about 40% gave the same subject as one 
liked least. The PR’s of the junior group 
were about the same for those who did 
not care for mathematics as for those who 
did. Seniors who favored mathematics 
showed more ability. History and civics 
seemed to be disliked by about 40% of 
the juniors and seniors, while about 20% 
of those studied gave them as preferences. 
There were no outstanding differences in 
the ability of pupils who liked and those 
who did not like history and civics. Sen- 
iors liked history and civics least. The 
median PR of this group was 65. Mathe- 
matics was liked second least by the sen- 
iors. The median PR of this group was 
48. Juniors liked mathematics least, their 
median PR was 46. History and civies 
stood next in disfavor with the juniors. 
The median for this group was 42. 


9. What life occupations have been 
chosen by juniors and seniors of Calla- 
way county and what is the relation of 
these choices to the pupils’ ability? 

117 pupils indicated occupations chosen 
as life work. Among the choices of the 
seniors, business pursuits ranked high- 
est in terms of median PR, while clerical 
work ranked lowest. The professional 
group stood fourth in ability. In the 
junior group the professional lines of work 
ranked highest in terms of median PR’s, 
while the farmer group was the lowest. 
Other choices indicated were: homemak- 
ing, skilled arts, salesmen, and day labor. 
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10. What occupations are pursued by group ranged from very low to very high 
parents of high school juniors and seniors 12. What is the relation between the 
of Callaway county and to what extent do pupils’ school grades and their ability 
these pupils vary in ability accordingly? _ uty’ 

It was found that 41% of the pupils Grades were indicated by the various 
came from farmers’ homes. While this ‘Superintendents by the letters E, 8, M, 
was the largest group it had the lowest I, F, and a distribution of these letters 
Percentile Ranking of any. The skilled Were made according to the division of 
artisan group stood next in point of size Percentile Rankings used thruout the 
and had the next highest PR. While ‘study. Of the 185 pupils whose grades 
these two groups were lowest in PR’s the Were reported, 5% are E’s 22% are §'s, 
details of the study show that there were 48% are M’s, 21% are I’s, and 4% are 
many of college ability among them. F’s. According to the plan of grading 
Pupils from homes of the professional by these letters the distribution looks 
group had the highest median PR and about right. However, upon inspection 
the ones from the homes of clerical work- Of the details of the grade record, and 
ers came second in median PR’s. In considering their relative PR’s, it would 
noting the details of these two groups it seem that some might do much better 
was found that there was but one in the Work than they are doing and that 
professional group and two in the clerical others who are receiving high class grades, 
group that showed no college ability. but who have low PR’s, must be exerting 

11. What is the relation of the edu- great effort. For example, there would 
cation of the parents to the ability of their seem to be little promise of pupils hay- 
children? ing PR’s under 25 competing successfully 

Tabulation of data showed 63 pupils with those having PR’s of 90 or above. 
with at least one parent having 3 or 4 Yet there were five cases of this kind. 
years of high school work. These pupils The correlation between the students’ 
had a median PR of 64. There were 24 PR’s and the class grades indicated by 
pupils with at least one parent having the superintendents was +.39 by the 
1 or 2 years of high school training. These Pearson product-moment method of find- 
pupils had a median PR of 60. There ing the co-efficient. Dr. Otis suggests that 
were 64 pupils whose fathers and mothers pupils having PR’s of 90 or above may 
both had completed the elementary school safely be encouraged to try to complete 
but had no high school training. This the high school in 3 or 3% years while 
group of pupils had a median PR of 39. those with PR’s of 50 or less should cer- 
There were 14 others whose parents had_ tainly be prevented from attempting more 
not completed the elementary school but than the regular work. If this be true, 
this group did not show any direct re- testing for mental ability and study of the 
lation between the education of their par- individual pupils would be an advantage 
ents and their own ability. PR’s in this to both pupils and teachers. 








Tentative Platform for Labor on Education 


T IS THE PURPOSE OF THE Com- points in mind the Committee su)mits 
mittee on Education of the Ameri-_ the following tentative platform ani ex- 
ean Federation of Labor to prepare presses the hope that the entire 
a platform on Education in keeping with bership of the American Federati 
the best and most advanced educational Labor may approve and give its 
thought and procedure of the day, a plat- vigorous support to every plank. 
form based on such sound fundamental : . 
principle and of such practical appeal PLATFORM 
that it ean be accepted as the educational I. For every child regardless of li 
code of every local union in the United creed, or race, equal educational « 
States, and a platform on which all people tunity, and such standards in the | 
genuinely interested in promoting the in the community, and in the sch: 
welfare of youth can unite. With these will guarantee a fair start in life. 
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II. Such a development of rural life 
and education as will guarantee to coun- 
try boys and girls opportunities equiva- 
lent to those enjoyed by city children. 
The supply of child labor in work shops 
is too often recruited from the farm. 


Ill. The provision of free textbooks 
and school supplies including free library 
service in every school in the land. 


IV. For the support of educational 
institutions, equalization between local, 
State, and National resources to match 
the increased concentration of wealth and 
income. The nation must see that the 
children of the man who labors with his 
hands have an equal opportunity for cul- 
ture and accomplishment with the finan- 
cially well-to-do. This can come only 
through taxation of property and income 
wherever they are for the education of 
all children wherever they are. 


V. An adequate compulsory education 
law in every state so rigidly enforced as 
to prevent the abuse of children in fac- 
tories, shops, and mines. 


VI. The encouragement through high 
schools, colleges, and other agencies of 
those broader aspects of education which 
prepare men and women to live happily 
as well as to earn a living. We urge con- 
tinned emphasis on the fundamental ob- 
jectives of a well-rounded education, 
worthy home membership, sound health, 
mastery of the fundamental tools needed 
in daily life, voeational effectiveness, in- 
telligent and active citizenship, wise use 
f lsisure, and the development of ethical 
character. 

VII. The development in every State 
in the Nation of a program which will 
abolish illiteracy at the earliest possible 
date. Opportunities for foreign-born 
workers and their children which will 
enable them to share the ideals of Ameri- 
can Life. 

VITl. 
well trained, eompetent, 
salary and social status which will enable 
him to live as we wish the best people in 
our communities to live. 

IX. For all teachers the guarantee of 
tenure of position during efficiency. No 


For every schoolroom a teacher 
and enjoying 
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dismissals without full public hearings. 
Tenures should be made dependent upon 
the teachers doing a reasonable amount 
of professional improvement study. 

X. Active support of the legislative 
program providing for a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet. 

XI. We believe that labor should in- 
culeate on the part of patrons confidence 
in the schools and assist teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents to maintain 
thorough discipline and to demand 
thorough work so that the schools may 
accomplish that for which they are es- 
tablished. 

XII. The encouragement of State and 
local labor organizations to aid in the 
observance of American Education Week 
in order that all may better understand 
the importance of public education and 
the basie principles which govern its 
sound management. 

XIII. The obligation to serve rests 
upon the child of wealth as well as upon 
the child of labor. Both should be taught 
the dignity of labor as well as the re- 
sponsibility of service. Trade schools ex- 
elusively for labor and liberal culture 
schools for the well-to-do are not in har- 
mony with the ideals of American De- 
mocracy. 


XIV. 


Emphasis in the public schools 
on elements of international good will and 
cooperation that all children may develop 
an appreciation of the ideals and services 
which are necessary to a peaceful and 
prosperous world order. 


XV. In dealing with controversial 
questions all viewpoints should be pre- 
sented as fairly as possible. It is to be 
regretted that efforts are being made to 
revise history text books, with a view 
of eliminating facts that would enable 
students to draw unbiased conclusions. 
The teacher should be unhampered in 
presenting the truth. Education can 
tolerate no evasions, no misrepresenta- 
tions, no hiding of facts, or clouding of 
issues. Young people have the right to 
know the facts that bear upon their lives 
and welfare and upon the problems and 
destiny of their country and their race. 
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A Survey of Religious Education in Missouri Schools 
by James Watts. 


Superintendent of Schools, North Kansas City. 


ELIEVING THERE is imperative 
B need for some sort of program for 
moral and religious education in the 
working of which the publie schools of 
this state may have a part, Superintend- 
ent James Watts of North Kansas City 


Supt. James 
Watts, 
North Kansas 
City 


sent a questionnaire to one hundred super- 
intendents of Missouri schools with the 
idea of securing a digest of opinions con- 
cerning religious education in coopera- 
tion with schools. 

The idea of separation of church and 
state, says Mr. Watts, is so thoroughly 
embodied in the institutions of our nation 
and state that the suggestion of a state 
church would be immediately, and right- 
fully suppressed, yet clergymen of prac- 
tically all christian organizations have 
launched a national movement for teach- 
ing natural morals in the publie schools. 
The major portion of the responsibility in 
the past in this connection, they tell us, 
has been assumed by religious organiza- 
tions. But with nearly one half of our 
state not properly churehed we are face 
to face with a peril, and the publie schools, 
they insist, must cooperate to the fullest 
possible extent in carrying out a program 
of religious and moral instruction. 

What are schoolmen going to do about 
it? The natural reaction on the part of 
some schoolmen is that it is none of our 
business, but if we concede that the 
schools of this state are for the purpose 
of training the youth for citizenship, then 


this particular group of schoolmen is jy 
error. Citizenship cannot be realized 
without proper religious and _ spiritual 
training, and this particular training 
should be more than ‘‘lip service’’. Pa. 
triots cannot be developed by constant 
repetition of the flag salute, the teaching 
of the Constitution, or by singing ‘‘M 
Country ’Tis of Thee’’ any more than 
ean the Sunday school develop true re 
ligious character by repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Twenty-third [saln 
or the Ten Commandments. It requi 
something more. It requires that this 
particular teaching be of such a nature 
that it will function in the student’s lift 
and if the home and Sunday school ar 
failing to do their share, then it is the 
duty of the public schools to cooperate 
and if necessary take the lead in the mat 
ter of an adequate program for moral and 
religious education. 

Of the one hundred questionnaires sent 
out ninety-one were returned. Eac! 
tionnaire consisted of ten questions. 

‘Do you have any sort of religious in- 
struction in your school’’? Of the ninety- 
one replies to this question, seventy-three 
stated they made no attempt at religious 
education, sixteen replied that they were 
making such an attempt, two of the 
ninety-one failed to answer the question 

“*Ts the Bible read each day in assembl) 
or graded school’’? To this seventy-fiv 
answered ‘‘no’’, thirteen answered “‘ves’ 
while three gave no answer. Three 
thought the plan was a success, four did 
not consider it a success, while eiglity- 
four failed to answer the question. 

The greatest diversity of opinion was 
received in answer to the following ques 
tion: ‘‘Do you believe the majority of 
your high school students are in doubt 
about such questions as ‘the story « : 
tion’, ‘the resurrection’, ‘the atonement. 
‘the book of Jonah’, ete.? Fifty-one © 
the ninety superintendents replied that 
they believed a majority of their st 
dents were in doubt about these questions 
Some attributed this doubt to skeptics 
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that were dealing with immature minds. 
Some said the high school students learn 
the Darwin theory of creation and accept 
it since ignorance on the subject as given 
in the Bible does not enable them to make 
comparisons. Again some replied that it 
was due to the fact that they are taught 
that they must accept the literal interpre- 
tations of the Bible. Others said the stu- 
dents accepted the beliefs from their 
parents. ‘Twenty-three replied ‘‘no’’ to 
the question saying they believed a ma- 
jority of their students accepted these 
questions because they attended Sunday 
school. Others replied their students ac- 
cepted these questions because as a part 
of their school work they were trained 
to have no doubt about such questions. 
Some replied that they believed their stu- 
dents were not in doubt about these ques- 
tions because they did not interpret the 
stories literally. Four superintendents 
replied their students did not doubt them 
because they knew very little about the 
questions. Six gave no answers to the 
question, while eleven gave diverse an- 


swers such as, ‘‘don’t know’’, ‘‘not in- 
terested in the question’’, ‘‘only a test 
could determine’’, ‘‘skepties can find any- 
thing’, ‘‘teachers and students are not 
permitted to doubt such things’’ while 


one superintendent replied, ‘‘you are 
now compiling a book of Jonah’’. An- 
other said, ‘‘I firmly believe that such 
questions should not be discussed as to 
whether or not they are true. Some 
things must be accepted as truths whether 
in the natural, mental, or spiritual 
realm’’, 

Sixty-one of the ninety-one replied that 
they did not favor week day religious in- 
struction in the publie schools. Twenty- 
one replied ‘‘yes’’ to the question believ- 
ing that from twenty minutes to one hour 
each day should be given to religious 
education. 

To the question—‘Do you believe re- 
ligious education belongs exclusively to 
the church and home’’, fifty-two replied 
“no’’, thirty-six stated they believed it 
a question for the home and church. 
Two gave no answer, while one was open 
minded on the question. 

To the question—‘Do you believe that 
such work should be done by men trained 
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in religious education or by local minis- 
ters’’; sixty-one replied they preferred 
men trained in religious education; 
twenty-four thought local ministers would 
be better; two thought that both the min- 
isters and men trained in regilious educa- 
tion should do the work. One superin- 
tendent didn’t know, one failed to an- 
swer the question, while two superintend- 
ents suggested that the work be done by 
high school teachers. 

Seventy of the ninety-one superintend- 
ents replied in favor of dismissing stu- 
dents one hour each week to attend classes 
in religious education in their churches, 
a majority of these believed, however, 
that the superintendent should supervise 
the work. Eighteen were not in favor of 
any such plan, while three failed to an- 
swer the question. 

Diverse opinions were given to the 
question—‘What do you consider the 
best plan to follow’’? A majority of the 
superintendents, as the above indicates, 
wanted the work done away from the 
schools, perhaps in church, with compe- 
tent teachers, giving the student credit 
for the work the same as other subjects 
in the schools. 

The above from the ninety-one super- 
intendent show that they are giving 
some thought to the question. The in- 
vestigator believes that the most of us 
feel as Supt. M. F. Beach of Moberly did 
when he answered the question ‘* What 
do you consider the best plan to follow’’, 
by saying ‘‘I wish some one would answer 
the question’’. Each day however the 
superintendent is working out a program 
of education for character whether it be 
in the name of religious instruction or 
something else. Mr. Watts believes that 
the problem is always a local one. If 
any community wants religious instrue- 
tion and will agree upon a satisfactory 
plan and course of study, approved by 
the local school board and the State De- 
partment of Education and if it will em- 
ploy competent and adequately trained 
teachers, as well, school superintendents 
will cooperate to the extent of permitting 
pupils, upon the written consent of the 
parent, to be excused for such work in 
school time not to exceed one hour a 
week, and credit will be given therefor. 
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Attendance and standards of instruction 
should be controlled as efficiently as in 
the public school program. 
Under present conditions it should be 
remembered, however, that religious in- 
structions as such may not be carried on 
in any school building. It must be done 
outside of school. It should be pointed 
out, also, that religious prejudices are 


stronger in some communities than jp 
others. 

Mr. Watts further states that if per- 
fect harmony cannot be obtained in e. 
tablishing a suitable program of religioys 
instruction, then let the whole thing alone. 
It would be worse than playing with fire 
to force a program upon an unwilling 
community. 


History of Education in Missouri. 


By W. T. Carrington 
Activities in the Eighties. 


HE STATE TEACHERS Associa- 

tion early paved the way for educa- 

tional progress. At its first meeting 
in 1856, it mapped out quite a program 
consisting of better organization, larger 
support, systematic course of study, 
trained teachers and active means of cul- 
tivating public sentiment. From 1856 to 
1880 the annual meetings were small in 
attendance consisting largely of college 
men and superintendents of city schools. 
After the establishment of state normal 
schools in 1871, their faculties took active 
part. The Association was itinerant to 
1880 having met in St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, 
Jefferson City, Mexico, Carthage and Co- 
lumbia. The meeting held in Columbia 
in 1880 was better attended than usual 
due to the facts of location at the seat of 
our State University and the popular 
president among college men, Dr. N. J. 
Morrison, president of Drury College. 
There was much discussion of relations 
of university, small colleges and normal 
schools. There was not agreement and 
spirit of cooperation. The broader view 
of institutional functions was generally 
lacking. 

About this time a way was found to 
sow seeds of a better understanding. Dr. 
R. D. Shannon, State Superintendent 
from 1875 to 1883 took the initiative ia 
organizing four district teachers asso- 
ciations, the Missouri Valley, the South- 
west, the Northeast and the Southwest. 
He was also successful in promoting the 
county teachers institute which was held 
from two to four weeks during the sum- 


mer in many counties. Through the 
State Association city superintendents 
and college men influenced public opin- 
ion by means of discussion of the larger 
problems of organization and adminis- 
tration, of curricula and articulation, of 
equipment and support and of teacher 
preparation. Questions concerning sal- 
aries, retirement funds, compulsory at- | 
tendance, child labor laws, approval and 
standards of high schools were not dis- | 
eussed. The district associations were 
largely attended by principals and teach- 
ers in the towns and villages. [iecent 
students and graduates of normal schools 
were in majority and questions of method 
and general school management were up- 
permost. No one was disturbed by cred- 
its, hours, state approval, meeting stand- 
ards and equalizing opportunities. 

The county institute gave ambitious 
young men opportunity to influence edu- 
cational progress and paved the way to 
better school organization. Many re- 
puted good conductors of teachers instl- 
tutes found their way to principalships in 
the large cities, to membership in the 
faculties of the normal schools and to 
leading school positions in the State. 
Among these were John T. Buchanan, 
James U. Barnard, William Coleman, 
Joseph M. White and John S. MeGhee. J 
We include here short statements relat- 
ing to the activities of these five men who § 
have finished their labors. In another 
article will be given early activities o § 
five others who are still active in some 
phases of school work. 
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John T. Buchanan graduated from 
Central College and taught in Carrollton 
under that prince of superintendents, Oriu 
Root. He soon found favor with J. M. 
Greenwood and entered Kansas City. 
Early in the eighties he became principal 
of the Central High School, the only high 
school in Kansas City at that time. The 
city grew rapidly but the high school 
grew more rapidly. Soon the enrollment 
reached two thousand, the largest high 
school in the country at that time. He 
gathered a superior, enthusiastic faculty. 
This school gained immediately a nation- 
al reputation. He was the first to demon- 
strate department teaching in high 
schools and to install good science labo- 
ratories. His enthusiasm and genius soon 
stamped him as a leader. Many of the 
best features in high school organization 
practiced today had their beginning with 
John T. Buehanan in Kansas City. Among 
them were election of courses and free- 
dom in discipline. It was great, as well 


as novel, forty years ago to see two-thous- 
and high school children turned loose in 


one building and given two minutes to 
find their ways to their next places of as- 
signment. Many of them had to run or 
trot to get there. Fifteen years there 
gave him a reputation that took him to 
New York City to organize the first big 
boy’s high school in that city. His sue- 
cess Was even greater in New York, al- 
though less spectacular. He was, per- 
haps, not quite so happy as in Kansas 
City. Things did not move fast enough. 
He lived long enough to complete a sub- 
stantial organization that still survives. 
When the history of high school educa- 
tion is written for either Kansas City or 
New York, John T. Buchanan’s name will 
lead all the rest. 


James U. Barnard was reared in Ralls 
County and taught country schools there, 
before he entered the Kirksville normal 
school. He was a mature man when he 
graduated there in 1874. He was made 
instructor in that institution immediate- 
ly on graduation. For eight years he was 
Dr. Baldwin’s constant aid and almost 
perfeet disciple. Mr. Barnard merited 
the distinction accorded him as teacher 


of method and management and as insti- 
tute conductor. Not being able to har- 
monize his ideals of normal school work 
with those of Dr. J. P. Blanton who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Baldwin as president at Kirks- 
ville in 1882, Mr. Barnard transferred to 
Cape Girardeau normal school. Some 
years later he became principal of the 
Humboldt School in Kansas City. In ad- 
dition to his complete systematic organi- 
zation of this school he worked out a 
modern method of teaching geography 
which led to publication of modern texts. 
After contributing more than a quarter 
of a century of active, conspicuous ser- 
vice he passed on leaving an influence to 
continue through the lives of many very 
active teachers who knew him in Kirks- 
ville and in Cape Girardeau. 


William E. Coleman was the son of a 
small farmer in Warren County. He en- 
tered the Confederate Army while yet in 
his teens and left a leg on a Southern bat- 
tle field. He came home at the close of 
the war between the states, broken in 
fortune but not in spirit. His schooling 
enabled him to get a teacher’s certificate. 
He taught rural schools and entered 
Kirksville normal school from which he 
graduated in the first class after it be- 
came a state institution. He was a city 
superintendent for nine years sucessively 
at Miami, Liberty and Marshall and sue- 
ceeded Dr. R. D. Shannon as State Snu- 
perintendent in 1883 and served to 1891. 
Mr. Coleman perhaps had no one out- 
standing vision or accomplishment. He 
held steadfastly to the first importance of 
elementary education. He was a strict con- 
structionist and was popular with the 
conservative influence that controlled 
legislation. He labored hard for county 
supervision and failing he accepted it as 
local option. The county newspapers 
were in sympathy with his work and 
supported him liberally in promoting a 
better understanding of the schools and 
their necessities. We induced the legis- 
lature to give one-third of the state reve- 
nue to the schools instead of one-fourth 
which had been set aside for the public 
schools for forty years and sacredly ap- 


(Continued on page 266) 
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MISSOURI RANKS FIFTH 


A recent statement from the department of statistics in the U. S. Burex 
with the total number of teachers employed. 

This is significant to the teacher or the prospective teacher who is beloy 
low standard of preparation must eventually improve his preparatation or be « 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KIRKSVILLE 


N YEARS the oldest; in attitudes and adaptabilities abreast of the 
latest fruits of research, the best output in character education, the 
sanest measures in producing good citizenship. 

Sixty faculty members from half a hundred colleges and Uni- 
versities—academic faculty delightfully cooperating in Demonstration 
School which now parallels the best of known procedures for public 
school on 6, 3, 3, plan. 

New $107,000 fire proof Pickler Memorial Library dedicated 
May 20. Over $25,000 worth of new books now—and more coming. 

Science Hall crowded with modern college laboratories. 

New fire proof Auditorium-Gymnasium Building with unsurpassed 
facilities for physical education, and recreational activities. 


Fall term begins Sept. 8. 


Joun R. Kirk, Pres. Wm. H. Ziecer, Dean 
Kirksvit_e, Mo. 
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CENTRAL MIssourRI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE offers four years of fully 
accredited college work. 






Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, the grades and high school. 





Offers commercial and music courses. 





Granted last year 938 degrees and diplomas to teach. 





Issued 215 degrees last year. 





Enrollment in June 2100. 
Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 





Credit may be secured as follows: 






By entrance June 8 ten hours, July 13 five hours. 






Write for a catalog 






E. L. HENDRICKS, Pres. 





Warrensburg, Mo. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 
(Continued from page 263) 


plied until recent raids made on it for 
administration and _ special purposes. 
With his encouragement, the writer as- 
sisted by J. L. Holloway then principal 
of the Sedalia high school launched the 
Missouri School Journal in 1883. It was 
immediately recognized as the organ of 
the State Department and of the State 
Teachers Association. This helped to 
bring about close cooperation between 
the department and association. He 
stressed the importance of the teacher 
and of his preparation. He retired, hon- 
ored and highly esteemed by schoolmen 
and people alike. He became superin- 
tendent at Moberly and died in harness 
in 1893 while in his prime. 

Joseph M. White was, perhaps, the 
most brilliant student of the group under 
consideration. He was a Kentuckian by 
birth. He made his own way through 


the Kirksville Normal School and Mich- 
igan University in early manhood. 


He 
became the militant superintendent at 
Louisiana in the late seventies and had 
as his high school principal that fearless 
leader of men, Champ Clark, later Speak- 
er of the National House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. White’s great work was as 
superintendent of schools at Carthage. 
He was first and last superintendent 
there for more than thirty years. He 
was systematic and thorough and stopped 
only when every detail had been worked 
out and tested. He was a fine judge of 
teaching which made him a real super- 
intendent for he knew how to make all 
his teachers good teachers. He knew 
when and where to come to their help 
and when to let alone. He knew his stu- 
dents and knew why they did well or ill. 
I never knew his equal as a school diag- 
nostician. It is difficult to estimate the 
influence of such a superintendent in a 
day when a loose-jointed school work 
was so prevalent, and at a time when 
‘ business men mearured the value of 
school work in terms of how it affected 
their trade. Mr. White’s passing ten 
years ago, left Carthage a complete 
school system which has _ needed little 
modification since. His influence in 
southwest Missouri will continue many 
years. He was persistent for years in his 


efforts to secure for his corner of tha 
state a teacher-training institution. He 
was dean of pedagogy at our state wni- 
versity in the late nineties. He never 
counted his work there eminently sue- 
cessful but he paved the way for the sue 
cessful organization of the School of Edu- 
cation by Lis successor A. Ross Hill. He 
returned to Carthage to a work he loved 
and for which he was so well suited. 


John 8S. McGhee was reared in Wayne 
county and taught school there in the 
early seventies. His ambition led him to 
Kirksville where he fell under the in- 
spiration of Baldwin and Greenwood. He 
graduated in 1875 and _ superintended 
schools at California and Pierce City be- 
fore he was called to Cape Girardeau to 
teach mathematics in the normal sc)iwol. 
After twenty years of service in that 
work he became president of the institu. 
tion. Mr. McGhee, perhaps did more to 
fix high standards and set right examples 
for teaching than any other in Southeast 
Missouri. His high Christian character 
and devotion to young people exerted a 
wide influence over the lives of young 
teachers. To him should be given the 
eredit for starting summer schools for 
teachers. In 1886, he proposed that those 
in attendance on the State Teachers -As- 
sociation at Sweet Springs remain for a 
week and listen to lectures by Dr. 5. 5. 
Laws on philosophy, by Dr. E. A. Allen 
on Anglo-Saxon, and by Prof. T. berry 
Smith on Practical Science. A group of 
twenty responded and were delighted. 
To Prof. T. Berry Smith was delegated 
the responsibility of organizing the work 
on a permanent basis which was really 
the beginning of the summer school. 
Among educational movements that may 
be eredited to Mr. MecGhee’s initiative 
were individual experimentation and re- 
search methods applied to every day 
school problems and the free use of su} 
plementary texts. 

There were others who contributed in 
like manner to school improvements |ead- 
ing up to the major movements in tli? 
nineties much of which will be given in a 
later article in connection with schov- 
men now active. 
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Letters of J. M. Greenwood 


to 


M. J. 


ITTING AT MY DESK again I feel 

like one who has picked up a lost 

thread which will lead him out of a 
labyrinth. I have had a long interesting 
summer of sight-seeing of which more 
later. 

So far as I know now the Board has 
ordered rooms at the Garfield, Irving, 
Linwood, and Switzer, and the East wing 
to the Manual Training.- The Bonds were 
not sold till July and it takes time for 
the architect to get up plans. Mr. Yeager 
has not yet returned. My opinion is 
that no hurry-up additions or buildings 
will be erected but that the work will 
be done very substantially. Mr. Karnes 
will resign as soon as Mr. Yeager re- 
turns, and the Republican Central Com- 
mittee recommended Mr. Lathrop as first 
choice and he will accept. He is one of 
the best and fairest men ever on the 
Board, 

A few resignations have occurred and 
some few ‘‘leave of absence’’ granted. 
It would be entirely too pompous for 
me to tell the teachers what would be 
done or not done by the assistants and if 
these two men should see all the schools 
for the first year or two I believe no antag- 
onism would be developed. Chicago has 
very great rivalry existing in many de- 
partments of their work and it is a regu- 
lar storm center often, and at this time in 
abnormal paroxysms. For years and 
years in New York and elsewhere super- 
visors and assistants looked after certain 
lines of work. The only way to eliminate 
the personal equation is through a series 
of comparisons. Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
MeNeill and I had no conflict in our 
estimates. Mr. Hawkins may secure the 
place formerly held by Mr. Kirk and I 
think he wants to get in as a principal at 
St. Louis. Mr. Kinkead was elected at 
Kirkwood so he goes there and Miss 
DeW. was elected to teach in the West- 
port High School. Furthermore the de- 
ponent saith not. Dismissing these de- 
tails and observations, I turn to my own 
state of mind. 


Do you know I have not talked ten 
minutes altogether on my Western trip 
and what little I have has been done in 
monosyllables after the style of the one 
to four letter classics. There are so many 
lovely heights away above the battle and 
bustle of life one may occupy, yet one 
cannot live always on the mountain 
peaks. Descents as well as ascents are 
imperative. 

I believe I saw more manifestations of 
educational unrest while in California 
this time than ever before or in any other 
state I ever visited. I believe that the 
pressure under which the people live and 
the effort to acquire money have some- 
what blunted the keen sense of justice 
usually so active there. President Me- 
Naughton was thoroughly vindicated at 
San Jose according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle. : 

I ean do nothing more than enumerate 
the places we saw on our Western trip. 
The visit to Mt. Lowe was unsatisfactory 
on account of the heat. It was like a 
bake-oven. At Monterey we saw the Old 
Capitol, the Mission, the Del Monte and 
the drive of seventeen miles. In San 
Francisco some things are well worth 
seeing. We saw the Cliff House, seal 
rocks, the Baths, and the Park. The 
mint we took an hour for and spent 
two or three hours in the Hopkins 
Art Gallery not so much to see the 
pictures as the rooms. From the roof 
of the Gallery one gets a fine view 
of the city. We saw the Feathered 
Specimens and the corals in the Acad- 
emy of Science, 819 Market Street, and 
the rotunda in the Palace Hotel. We 
rode across the city from east to west 
and from north to south to get an idea 
of its size and we had a trip nearly to 
the Golden Gate on a Government boat. 
We went to the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. I was astonished at the common 
appearance of the university buildings 
around the quadrangle. Nearly all those 
little stables with haylofts about half 
story high are tame, narrow-staired, badly 
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lighted and ventilated. I suppose they 
were built that way on account of earth- 
quakes. The dormitories, museum, etc., 
all had attractions but will not compare 
with Harvard, Yale or Michigan. The 
quadrangle is an architectural abortion. 
University men with whom I have talked 
have generally the same opinion of the 
quadrangle. I understood that the Presi- 
dent of that University has written a very 
charming work on how seals court and 
practice the art of love-making. This 
is one of the works I have set aside men- 
tally to read in the near future. The 
author told Dr. Butler that he would not 
suffer anything to be taught that could 
not be experimentally demonstrated. 
Whenever I attempt to play the role of 
critic I invariably think of the turbot, 
a biting fish, that has both eyes on the 
same side of its head. On our home- 
ward way we found that Mt. Shasta 
was not the only pebble on the beach, 
for Mt. R. is the crowned king of all 
that region and our most charming ride 
was on Puget Sound. I have seen gey- 
sers spout—throw up the hot water and 
steam 250 feet to 300 feet high. In my 
humble way I said chemical action rather 
than the internal heat theory. Bears, too, 
come to eat, and many other things in 
that waste of nature’s wonders. Not 
content with seeing what others see, I 
went with soldiers to see distant out of 
way places. 


Many times we have spoken of the sea 
and the mountains, the one positive and 
the other negative. I maintained that the 
sea is negative and you the reverse. Now 
I am not quite so sure of my footing. 
Indeed I feel as if that interpretation 
needs modifying. The mountains still 
seem to me positive, but is not the ocean 
in its own way equally so? The sea is 
the heartless destroyer, the emblem of 
irresistible power. This is a theme that 
Byron interprets exactly. He catches the 
spirit of the ocean in all its fullness in 
his ‘‘Apostrophe’’, and Victor Hugo 
makes it an infuriated demon secreting 
nearly all its horrible crimes. How can 
we analyze a subject so vast? We know 
how the mind tries to reduce multiplicity 
to unity and how it always seeks to get 
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hold of a general principle for a basis ¢ 
thought from which certainty is evolyed 
Yet it may be, after all, that we muy 
be content to gather information in frag. 
ments and rest thereon unsatisfied, | 
do not like to turn back from a p: 
in such an inglorious manner. 


blem 


I gathered a few good books on my 
journey, some in San Francisco and some 
in Salt Lake. Since I began the study 
of Theology, as I call the research work 
necessary to develop by essay for the 
Greenwood Club on ‘‘Savonarola’’, my 
mind has taken on a new line of thought 
in addition to the ones it was formerly 
engaged in, and if anyone thinks for q 
moment the fountain is drained dry, he 
must replenish himself with a new set 
of ideas. I try to avoid the mistake of 
Diderot who was always fermenting ideas, 
but hatching none. As I understand it 
he warmed them up in the shell, but be- 
fore they pipped he got off in search of 
food and they (the ideas) chilled to 
death. To get the good out of a book 
one must read it. My new line of thought 
is to write an essay on reading books, and 
one on ‘‘Old men and their achieve- 
ments’’ and another on ‘‘ Young men and 
what they accomplished’’. It is a great 
pity that too many of our educated men 
and women just read the daily papers, 
school journals, and a few novels and 
then feel satisfied. The more such read: 
ing the less thorough and essential read- 
ing is done. 


I am busy on my ‘‘Savonarola’’ essay. 
I feel encouraged, not with my perform- 
ance, but that I shall bring before a class 
of our people a sketch of a man whose 
life and work are entitled to the highest 


consideration. My annual address is be- 
gun and I have about put the last touches 
on the course of study, and it will be 
ready for the printer in a few days. My 
book on teaching is to be revised for 
another edition, and then I have to finish 
the historical sketch of the public schoo! 
system. I see piles of work ahead for 
me and I have to keep forging ahead. 
A long time ago I wrote Downing, Doug! 
erty and MeNeill but they have been s 
fully occupied that not one has answered. 
I gave two lectures at Chillicothe and 
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two at Carrollton and have received and 
accepted an invitation to go to Shreve- 
port at Christmas. I have seen only 
Messrs. Armstrong and Rader since my 
return but outsiders come and go. Sev- 
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eral of our principals are helping in In- 
stitutes so I have been informed. 
Kansas City 
Aug. 24, 1899. 


The Place of English in American Life. 


VERY TEACHER of English, every prin- 

cipal, and every superintendent of schools 

should cooperate in the investigation of 
common uses of English which the National 
Council of Teachers of English is conducting 
this year. 

The object of school work in English is to 
prepare young people to meet the demands 
which the situations of life will make upon 
them. There is wide divergence of opinion, 
however, as to the success of our endeavors 
and the adquacy of the methods followed. It 
is frequently asserted that the level of pop- 
ular command of English is lower than it 
ought to be, not only as regards accuracy, 
but as regards readiness; not only when men 
and women have to write, but even in their 
conversation on social and business matters, 
and in the way they interpret what they hear 
and what they read. It is asserted also that 
the English of the schools and the English 
of life are too far apart. 


Before the justice of these assertions can 
be determined, and before any readjustment 
ef school curricula or methods can be wisely 
undertaken, we need to know more definitely 
than now what are the purposes for which 
the ordinary citizens has to use the medium of 
language and what kinds of difficulties are in- 
volved. We need not only the advice of the 
expert observer but the testimony of men 
and women everywhere as to their own actual 
experience. 

The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has accordingly “appealed to the people”’. 
It has appointed a Committee on the Place of 
English in American Life, consisting of Joha 
M. Clapp, New York University, Chairman, 
Rewey B. Inglis of the University of Minne- 
sota, Edwin L. Miller of the Detroit Higa 
Schools, Charles S. Pendleton of the Peabodv 
Teachers College of Nashville, and Mary Doan 
Spalding of the Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, to find out for what uses business men, 
farmers, doctors, laborers, housewives and all 
of us employ English, which of these uses are 
most frequent, and what chief difficulties the 
users feel in each situation. 


Such data, collected from thousands of 
typical citizens of all occupations, should 
make it possible for the schools to set up 
more definite objectives and to determine 
somewhat accurately the emphasis due to 
each of them. As the expense of a national 
straw vote would be out of the question, the 
Committee is using a modified questionnaire 
procedure, conducted in each town by a local 
committee representing all walks of life: busi- 
ness and professional people, labor unions, 
women’s clubs, etc. The members of this 
committee distribute the questionnaire per- 
sonally among their acquaintances. 





The questionnaire in itself is an education, 
as in it is embodied a fresh and profound 
analysis of the whole problem of teaching 
English. It is divided into two sections, the 
first entitled “The Common Uses of English 
for Communication,” and the second “The 
Common Uses of English for Interpretation.” 

Under “The Common Uses of English fur 
Communication” we have sections on Inter- 
views, Conversation, Public Speaking, and 
Writing. Under the head of Interviews there 
are questions on the use of English in the ad- 
justment of claims, on dealings with custom- 
ers or patrons, on the collection of informa- 
tion, on reports, on giving instructions to sub- 
ordinates, and on conference. Under the 
head of Conversation there are inquires about 
talks with strangers or casual acquaintances. 
on the use of English at social gatherings, 
and on telephone talk. Under the head of 
Public Speaking are: Taking Part in Public 
Discussion at the Meeting of a Club or Organ- 
ization, Preparing a Speech for a Special 
Occasion, and Conducting a Meeting as Chair- 
man. Under the head of Writing we have 
questions on diaries, memoranda, bookkeep- 
ing, notes of invitation, acceptance, introduc- 
tion and condolence, reports and notices of an 
organization, written instructions to subordi- 
nates, business letters, advertisements, and 
news. 

The Use of English for Interpretation is 
divided in this questionnaire into Reading 
and Listening. Under Reading there are 
questions about newspapers, the use of books 
of reference, interpretation of legal papers, 
study of technical periodicals or serious book:, 
reading for stimulus, recreation, and culture, 
and the reading of standard literature. Under 
the head of Listening we have questions on 


addresses, lectures, radio programs, plays, 
business interviews, conferences, and conven- 
tions. 


In addition to distributing these question- 
naires the local committee members discuss 
the general topic of the investigation with 
persons or groups representative of various 
interests. The reports of these less formal 
expressions of intelligent laymen should prove 
as valuable as the more statistical data from 
the questionnaires. 

Laymen see the value of this undertaking 
and are responding most heartily. They ap- 
prove both the aims and the procedure. 
Scores of local groups are already at work, 
but the national committee is prepared to 
handle returns from hundreds of communities 
—cities, towns and rural districts. Teachers 
willing to cooperate in the formation of com- 
mittees in their own localities should write 
at once to John M. Clapp, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York City, for copies of the Question- 
naire and more detailed information regard- 
ing the investigation. 
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County Superintendent Blackburn Reviews Twenty Years 
of Jackson County’s School History 


Writing for a special edition of “The In- 
dependence Examiner”, Superintendent L. F. 
Blackburn in an article of several columns re- 
counts the steps in the progress of education 
in Jackson county during the past twenty 
years. Superintendent Blackburn has been an 
eyewitness to the events which he mentions, 
having served the county as its superintendent 
of schools for nearly all of this time and hav- 
ing been a wide-awake and progressive teacher 
in the county prior to his becoming superin- 
tendent of schools. 

In this very interesting article details of 
local interest are dealt with and many statis- 
tics are given. The total number of school 
districts has been reduced from 101 to 82. 
Five consolidations have been formed absorbing 
several of the districts whose identities have 
disappeared and several have been annexed to 
Kansas City or Independence. Two new ones 
have been formed. 

The assessment of property, outside of Kan- 
sas City and Independence has increased from 
ten millions to fifty millions; the average levy 
twenty years ago was forty-five cents on the 
$100 dollars valuation, running from zero in 
one district to ninety cents in another. At the 
present time the average levy is fifty-three 
cents and the levies vary from fourteen cents 
in one district to $1.30 in another for the 
common schools. In the town and consolidated 
schools the levies vary, at the present time 
from fourteen cents to $1.30. ; 


The average salary twenty years ago was 
$336.00. The average salary today is $1011. 
The total salary budget for the county twenty 


years ago was $44,000; today it is $219,000. 
The total number of teachers has increased 
from 131 to 217. There was one teacher twenty 
years ago in the county receiving as much as 
$1000. per year as a salary and two rural 
teachers were receiving as low as $30.00 per 
month and teaching only six months terms. 


Four teachers, Olive White Allen, Nellie G. 
Green, Myrtle Hayden and Frances Ritchey, 
who were teachers in the county twenty years 
ago are still in the profession and are reputed 
to be among the best in the county. Four 
others, Prof. A. C. Morris, L. E. Morris, 
Jesse Hutchens, and Margaret Chiles who were 
teachers in the common school districts twenty 
years ago are now in the Independence system 
and heads of their departments. 

The length of term during this twenty years 
has increased from an average of 143 days 
to an average of 167 days, a gain of one and 


one-fifth school months. The attendance has 
grown from 3436 to 4638. 

Twenty years ago of the 191 teachers em. 
ployed, 166 held county certificates. At the 
present time only 79 of the total number em- 
ployed hold county certificates. 297 of these 
have completed a four years high school course 
and 299 have had more or less college training 

Libraries have increased from 9,000 volumes 
to 35,000 volumes, and last year the schools 
of Jackson county spent $4500 for books which 
is the total value of all the libraries twenty 
years ago. 

A Tribute to Teachers 

In closing the article Superintendent Black- 
burn pays the following tribute to the teachers 
of Jackson county and recognizes the work of 
various organizations in the development of 
the schools. 

The corps of teachers twenty years ago was 
a fine, honest, energetic, capable body of men 
and women. They had their problems, made 
sacrifices, dreamed dreams of better days, in- 
spired many of their pupils, and did the best 
they could under the existing conditions. Those 
who attended their schools and are now liv- 
ing, owe them debts that they can never repay. 
Those teachers were pioneers; and the pres- 
ent day teachers also owe them a great debt for 
so nobly “paving the way.” They are sec- 
ing the dreams of those other teachers com- 
ing true, and gathering the fruits of thei: in- 
cessant labors. 

The present corps is just as fine, energetic, 
courageous, zealous, enthusiastic, and loyal to 
their cause as those of twenty years ago. They, 
too, have their problems; and although the 
school facilities may be better, the demand of 
the times has made their tasks as proportion- 
ately great. They are also pioneers. 

This score of years has been the most pro- 
gressive in the world’s history. Have the 
schools of these districts kept pace? 

For whatever progress these schools may 
have made, much credit is due to the mem- 
bers of Community Centers, Commercial clubs 
Farm Bureau, Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other civic organizations, Higher Institutions of 
Learning, State Departments of Education, the 
Press, the Pulpit, and last but not least, the 
most universal whole-hearted co-operation given 
by school board members, clerks, and s 
taries, the voters at the school elections, 
all others directly concerned. 
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A Library System for Rural Schools 


The following system for cataloging rural 
raries was worked out for Consolidated Dist. 
No, 1, Pettis County, at Houstonia, Missouri, 
wy Supt. A. Paul Davis. Rural schools that 
the writer of this article has known have had 
very little library organization. No claim is made 
that the following system is a finished piece of 
work in the science of library organization, 
but it is a workable system ani has the fol- 
lowing qualities to recommeed it: 
(1) Simplicity of numbering. 
(2) Adaptability to the character of books 
found in rural school libraries. 
(3) Convenience in shelving and in with- 
drawing books, 
(4) Books for each class, i. e. A. B. C., or 
D class, are found grouped together, 
and are therefore easily found by the 
pupils themselves. 
Books are grouped within each class 
according to the nature of the material, 
and are arranged alphabetically with- 
in each group. 

Any one familiar with library organization 
will note that this system is an adaptation of 
the Dewey method. 

1. Every book has two numbers, the CALL 
number and the ACCESSION number. 

2 The accession number is written at the 

of the second page following the 


Supt. 


xO was 
of men 
_ made 
ys, in- 
ie best 


Mh nen tile. This number should be put on as soon 
as the new book has been checked on the invoice. 
sion numbers are entereed serially in an 


sion book as books are acquired. The 
wing arrangement of items in the ac- 
book is satisfactory: Arc. No. Title. 
Call No. Date of Purchase. Cost. 
he call number is written on the inside 
cover and on a label pasted on the back 
i the book two inches from the bottom edge 
f the book. Dennison label N». Al6 extra 
gummed is standard. Labels will stick if well 
moistened. Paste labels on first, then write on 
the call number. The call number is composed 
of the class number and the initial of the author. 
4. Use the following divisions for class num- 
D class 01—99 
C class 100—199 
B class 200—299 
A class 300—399 
General 400—499 
5. Use the following divisions for EACH of 


> four classes: 


The International Convention of the Kinder- 
garten Union will be held at Los Angeles on 
I. Jennie Green, Teachers College, Kirksville 
/uy 8-11. A rich program is promised by the 
leaders of kindergarten work throughout the 
world. The local committees plan to make 
easure and are looking for a record break- 

convention notable for hospitality and 
ing attendance. 


Reading and Literature 01—09, 01 Stores 
02 Readers, 03 Authors, 04 Fiction, 05 Poetry, 
06 Language, 07 Classics. 


Geography 10—19: 10 Travel, 11 Continents 
and countries, 12 People, 13 Products, 14 In- 
dustries. 


History 20—29: 20 Biography, 21 History 
stories, heroism, etc., 22 Explorers and dis- 
coverers, 23 U. S. History, 24 Missouri History, 
25 Government, 26 Civics, citizenship, thrift, 
27 World War. 

Science 30—39: 30 Nature study, 31 Phys- 
iology and hygiene, 32 Agriculture, 33 Mathe- 
matics. 

Fine Arts 40—49: 40 Amusements 
games, 41 Drawing, 42 Music.’ 

Manners and Conduct 50: 

The following classification belongs to the 
400 group: 


and 


General 400—499: 400 Encyclopedias, 401 
Dictionaries, 402 Census reports, statistics, etc., 
403 Bulletins and pamphlets (These may be kept 
separate if desirable shelf space is available). 


If books are acquired that do not fit under 
any classification given an appropriate number 
can be assigned to it as there is plenty of room 
for expansion in the above. 


If a city, state or U. S. publication has no 
author’s name attached use the initial of the 
city, state, or U. S. When the author’s name 
is not given use the initial of the title. 

A coat of clear shellac over the labels helps 
to preserve them and keep them on. 


Examples to make clear the method of as- 
etc. Bancroftq rv;Sf Isyste mand,n7 nt9fih yiti 
signing call numbeers are: 
Games for Playground, etc. 
General Hygiene 
The New Agriculture 
Geographical Reader 211C 
World Book 400W 

The digit in hundreds place refers to the 
class for which the book is intended, the last 
two digits to the group into which it falls, and 
the initial refers to the author. 

This system is offered to the rural teachers 
in the hope that it may prove helpful. Supt. 
Davis will be glad to hear from anv teachers 
adopting the system and finding it useful, and 
to receive suggestions for its improvement. 


440B 
3310 
332W 


Bancroft 

Overton 

Waters 
Carpenter 


Professor J. W. Diefendorf, who for the past 
year has been teaching in the University of 
Missouri while completing his work for his 
Doctor’s Degree, has accepted a position as Pro- 
fessor of Education in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Conway Arkansas. He will take up 


his work there about September first. 
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Public Recreation A Twentieth Century Product 


HE CITIES of America which provide 

space and leadership for the play of their 

people have grown from fourteen or less, 
at the beginning of 1900, to 711, at the be- 
ginning of 1925. This quarter century has 
marked the acceptance of public play as a 
department of municipal goveernment and a 
new civic science. Cities first opened children’s 
playgrounds as a philanthropic experiment. 
Today a community’s provision for the recre- 
ation of its citizens, young and old, is an im- 
portant index of its progress and its liable- 
ness, says the 1924 Yeear Book of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica. 


Expenditure Tells the Story 


The annual increases in the funds spent by 
cities for public recreation are an effective rec- 
ord of the progress of the movement. This 
record goes back to 1907, the year after the 
national Association was organized. Slightly 
less than one million dollars was reported 
spent in 1907. Expenditures have thereafter 
shown a definite upward curve, though dur- 
ing a few years, they have fallen below the 
mark of the previous year. The greatest 
fluctuations were during the war period, from 
1913 to 1918, when there was a drop of about 
three-quarters of a million dollars. In 118, 
steady annual increase began. The 1924 ex- 
penditure was reported at 20,052,558. The 
gain from 1922 through 1924, a matter of 
nearly eleven millions, is more than the gain 
from the beginning of the play movement up 
to 122, when $9,317,048 was reported. 

Eight thousand, one hundred and fifteen re- 
freshing centers of public plav are now scat- 
tered through America, according to the 1924 
reports. These recreation ideas include out- 
door playgrounds, indoor recreation centers and 
athletic fields of various types. Six hundred 
and thirty-five of them were opened for the 
first time in 1924. 

Especially encouraging is the increase in 
leadership, the factor all-important to the suc- 
cess of a public recreation program. During 
1924, 15,871 workers were emeployed, 2,783 of 
them the year round. This is an increase of 
3,589 over the workers reported for 1923. 


“You may bring to your office and put in a 
frame 

A sign as fine as its paint, 

But if you’re a crook when you're playin’ the 
game 

That sign won’t make you a saint. 

You can stick up the placards all over the hall, 

But here is the word I announce: 

It isn’t the sign that hangs on the wall 

But the sign you ‘LIVE’ that counts. 


Amateurs in the Game 


America got into the game during 1924 yiy, 
33,051 teams of amateur athletes and 17,4927: 
spectators at public sports, the Year Bog 
shows. These statistics cover ten 
baseball, football, soccer, basketball, volley 
ball, dodge ball, kitten ball, playground bai 
quoits and bowling, as promoted under eader. 
ship by public recreation agencies. The ratic 
of players to onlookers indicates that 
recreation is dealing a telling blow 
national menace which has been dubbed “ 
tatoritis”. More and more Americans 
ting their recreation at first hand inste: 
watching others play. 

Municipal golf was provided by ninety-five 
cities, which maintained 131 public 
California leads in the number of cities tha 
have put the ancient Scotch game within th: 
reach of all their citizens. Following Cali. 
fornia’s record of nine such cities are Ill. 
nois, Michigan and Ohio, each of which report 
seven such cities. 

The municipal vacation is a new develop. 
ment. Ejighty-three cities now maintain 123 
summer camps, some for boys and girls, 
where entire families may enjoy healthful d- 
version at a nominal charge. Bathing beaches 
and other places for water sports were re- 
ported by 215 cities and totalled 458. In ad. 
dition, 272 cities reported 626 public swimming 
pools. 

Cities are regarding their expenditures for 
public recreation as an investment, says 
Year Book. They are finding that mu ! 
play reduces street accideents to chaldren, im- 
proves health, lessens crime and deelinquency 
and both attracts and holds residents and 
industries. Though the public recreation move- 
ment has gathered considerable momentum, the 
need for pioneer work with towns and cities 
is still urgent and wide-spread. Behind the move- 
ment is the Playground and Recreation Asso 
ciation of America. Last year the Association 
through the visits of its field workers, gave 
significant aid to 318 cities and, through its 
correspondence service, answered 19,000 in- 
quiries. 


sports, 


“Ourses 


“If the sign says ‘SMILE’ and you carry 4 
frown, 

‘DO IT NOW,’ and you linger and wait; 

If the sign says ‘HELP,’ and you trample men 
down; 

If the sign says ‘LOVE’ and you hate 

You won't get away with the signs you stall 

For ‘TRUTH’ will come forth with a bounce 

It isn’t the sign that hangs on the wall, 

But the sign you LIVE that counts.” 

—Clipped. 
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The Normal Mind—A Review 


By W. McN. MILLER, M. D. 


ie THE CONSIDERATE attention of 
the school superintendents and teach- 

ers of Missouri we would bring the 
newly published book, THE NORMAL MIND: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO MENTAL HY- 
GIENE AND THE HYGIENE OF SCHOOL 
INSTRUQTION, by William H. Burnham, 
Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy and School 
Hygiene in Clark University; member of the 
joint Committee of Health Problems of the 
Naticnal Education Association and the 
American Medicai Association. 

Here is opportunity to acquire concisely 
yritten authoritative technical up-to-date in- 
formation pertaining to the fundamental 
principles and practical methods of instruc- 
tion in personal hygiene—physical and men- 
tal-school an dhome sanitation and commu- 
nity health in relation to the education of 
the normal child, unincumbered with specific 
jilustrative detail. 

First brought to our attention by Dr. 
Eenry S. Curtis, Director of Hygiene and 
Physical Education of the State Department 
of Public Schools, we find this book an ex- 
position of sound common sense tersely ex- 
pressed, eminently suggestive and service- 
able as a guide and inspiration for the rou- 
tine work of the school room. 

Dr. Burnham being a pedagogue psychol- 
ogist, mental hygiene dominates his interest 
and permeates the methods which he pro- 
poses. In illustration of his poirt of view 
and his field of vision, which is wide and 
far, we excerpt the following from the pref- 
ace of his book. 

Careful students of education today are 
forced to the belief that what teachers and 
parents need more than anything else is to 
get the point of view of mental hygiene and 
a knowledge of the simple fundamental con- 
ditions of healthful mental development. 

To this he adds: 

It is easy for the cynic to point to the 
complexity of the mental life and to main- 
tain there is no such thing as principles of 
mental hygiene. 

By calling attention to the simple things 
we do know, hygiene has increased the av- 
erage length of human life from 41 years in 
1870 to 56 years at the present time. The 
application of the simple knowledge we al- 
ready have of the conditions of mental health 
would improve human health everywhere— 
that it would be helpful to the schools, would 
prevent many neuroses, and favor the mental 
health and increase the efficiency of all nor- 
mal children, and afford a social training 
— important for the health of their 
state, 


From his introduction: 

First of all, the fundamental aims of edu- 
cation and of child hygiene are the same: 
normal healthful development and the ac- 
quisition of habits of healthful activity, 
physical and mental. 

For the early period of schoo! life, in the 
kindergarten and the elementary grades at 
least, the primary aim of education should 


be health. The child’s first business is to 
grow and develop. Everything else can wait, 
but the demands of health are imperative. 
At present there is no consensus among edu- 
cators in regard to the aim of formal edu- 
cation. This is amazing, but if pedagezy 
dees not know the aim of education for this 
early period, then pe lagogy should give place 
tu hygiene, for hygiene does know the aim 
definitely—health, adjustment to a normal 
environment, and the acquistion of those 
habits of activity, physical and mental, that 
represent the alphabe.s of health for every 
one. 

Modern investigations and modern studies 
of education and hygiene have at least clear- 
ly shown that it is training in hygiene, not 
mere instruction, that really counts. How- 
ever important instruction may be, it is sec- 
ondary and subsidiary, and is most effect- 
ively given on the basis of individual train- 
ing. Hence, the significance of the aim in 
the various child-welfare societies actually 
to develop habits of health among school 
children. 

To the practical question, “What can be 
done today?” the answer is, “The key to 
the situation is in the training of teachers.” 
In matters of health, as in other things, 
school reform is always schoolmaster re- 
form. For proper health training, properly 
trained teachers are necessary. No text 
books, no rules for instruction and training, 
no code of health morals, no methods or de- 
vices, however clever, can take the place of 
good teachers. To insure good teachers, 
they themselves must be trained in the es- 
sential habits of health, given the scientific 
attitude, a broad perspective, and the genetic 
point of view, so that lessons may be adapted 
to individual children and the concrete situa- 
tions of the schoolroom. 

This movement for the training of teach- 
ers in child hygiene is of the greatest signifi- 
cance; but from the outset the instruction 
and training should be rigorously scientific. 

While some of us would go farther and 
make health the primary aim of all educa- 
tion in the early years, all should emphasize 
the need of the scientific attitude, of per- 
spective, and of mental hygiene. 

From his concluding chapter we take: 

The normal child is really normal, not bad 
or pathological in its mental and moral con- 
dition. Many of its traits should survive. 

To speak more concretely of the child's 
attitudes that are normal and should sur- 
vive, it may be noted that the child 
is trustful and not suspicious; is free 
from fear except fear caused by  vio- 
lent change of stimulation, a loud noise, 
for example; is free from anger except 
when bound or limited in its activity, 
where anger is really a defense reaction of 
its already integrated organism; is free 
from injurious repressions and inhibitions, 
from self-consciousness and the vast number 
of interfering inhibiting thoughts and feelings 
related to self that constantly interfere 
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with the adult’s activity; has an optimistic 
attitude toward life, and usually a sense of 
humor; gives attention to the present sit- 
uation, and, in its own activity, is orderly 
in its associations. The child exhibits its 
highest form in integration in conscious at- 
tention. If delights in expending energy in 
motor reactions invoving the whole organ- 
ism; and in the doing of its own freely chos- 
en tasks shows integration well nigh perfect. 
_ To child and adult alike the most dis- 
integrating influence is that of uncontrolled 
emotion. The wish of a child known to the 
writer, that we did not have feelings, has 
been echoed by many adults. Among the 
causes of disintegration today are failure in 
one’s work, failure to be understood, dis- 
paragement of the personality, exposure of 
one’s real faults, slights of “the dear ego”, 
injustice, reflection on one’s honor, and the 
like. With these, emotional complexes are 
likely to be formed and the beginning of 
mental disorder develop. 

Modern hygiene is positive, its aim is not 
the mere prevention of disease, but the de- 
velopment of habits of health. Neither men- 
tal health nor physical health can be taken 
for granted. The watchword of both is pre- 
vention; but the best means of prevention is 
usually healthful development—on the phys- 
ical side, a high health level and habits of 
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health: on the mental side, integration an, 
healthy mental attitudes. 

This country rightly has faith in its pyp. 
lic schools; but the popular slogan “Th, 
schools must save America,” will never come 
true as long as the schools trust to mer 
instruction of the individual pupil in cop. 
ventional knowledge. They will never really 
save themselves or anything else unti! they 
give training for the individual and for the 
social group according to the essentia! doc. 
trines of scientific education and menta! 
hygiene and this for the home as well as iy 
the school and from the kindergarten ito the 
university. 

It should be borne in mind that the author 
has written upon the essential subject, the 
normal mind of the child, an introduction 
to mental hygiene, and not upon physical 
or somatic hygiene. 

These excerpted tit-bits serve merely and 
briefly to exhibit his outlook and to illus. 
trate his style arid to indicate faintly the 
scope and purpose of his work. The book 
itself will be found on the desk or shelf con- 
venient to the hand of progressive school 
superintendents and ambitious teachers. I[t 
is published by D. Appleton Co., New Yort 
price $3.50; obtainable through the 
booksellnig channels. 

W. MeN. Miller. 


Some Needs of Our Schools 


A Patron’s View 
DR. T. A. BLACKMORE 


7 MY judgment a school should provide for 
its pupils a substantial and commodius 
building, together with ample and sightly 


grounds. The building should be roomy, well 
ventilated, well heated and sanitarv. 

The grounds should be made and kept as 
attractive as means will permit, providing 
sufficient room for various games and sports, 
and supplied with a reasonable amount of 
playground apparatus. 

The study course should offer the child an 
opportunity for mental development through 
well regulated, systemat:c, brain exercises. 

The body grows in symmetry and propor- 
tion only through well rounded physical ex- 
ercises. Mental gymnastics are just as neces- 
sary for a well balanced growth and develop- 
ment of brain cells. 

The implanting of as much wholesome and 
useful knowledge as is practical is to be 
desired, but, in my judgment, systematic brain 
growth is more important. 

The brain often develops quite as much at 


Miss Genevieve Turk, principal of the Glad- 
stone school of Kansas City, with several other 
Kansas City teachers will spend the summer 


months in European travel. 


play as at study, and the training should be 
varied and broad enough to bring out and de- 
velop, if possible, all of a child’s faculties. 

I believe high moral standards should be 
held up before the child at all times, and 
therein doubtless lies one of the most fruitful 
fields for good in the training of youth. Lives 
of patriots, philanthropists, statesmen ani suc- 
cessful men and women should often be 
brought to the attention of the child as wor 
thy of emulation, since many boys and girls 
have been known to rise to lives of great 
usefulness, and often fame, by patterning 
after men and women of note. 

Every school should, I think, in so far as 
they are able, provide lessons in wholesome 
and invigorating exercises and well regulated 
sports, which have for their end the develop 
ment of a well rounded ~*~vsique. 

Lessons in hygiene and personal cleanliness 
should not be overlooked; and, through the 
co-operation of the parents, physical defects 
and diseases, which lower the child’s efficiency. 
should be corrected or removed if possible. 


H. L. Foster has accepted a position 
fessor of education in the Oklahoma College fo: 
Women at Chickasha, Oklahoma. Mr. F 
ter was formerly superintendent of sch 
Glasgow, Mo. 
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Trenton to Have Junior College 


to continue their four year high school 

course, or to maintain a second or third 
class high school, while others are finding diffi- 
culty in securing funds necessary to carry on a 
standard one room rural school, and still others 
have not yet reached the point where they can 
even struggle for better educational facilities, the 
enterprising city of Trenton has completed its 
plans for the beginning of a junior college. The 
children of this district will, beginning with next 
September, have two years of college work 
added to the opportunities which now lie at 
their door. According to a statement made 
several weeks ago by Superintendent O. G. 
Sanford, practically enough students had then 
signed up for the first year of college work to 
insure the success of the project. 

This innovation has been made possible by 
the building program which the school district 
has recently completed. The work is to be 
carried on in the high school building but under 

irely separate organization. In the state- 
ment given to the press, Superintendent San- 
ford says, “The many advantages we can give 
the students both in the way of individual at- 
tention in the lower cost, is attracting attention 
from all parts of our section of Missouri.” The 
college will be attended not only by the grad- 
uates from the local high school, but by the 
graduates of the high schools in the surround- 
ng territory. 


V HILE some communities are struggling 


The course of study will be composed large- 
ly of subjects which are required as basic for 
special lines of work which will be taken up 
in the junior and senior college years. English, 
foreign languages, science, mathematics, social 
sciences, and education will be taught. 

It is planned to support the school by tuition 
which will be $125.00 per year and incidental 
fees which will not exceed $25.00 per year de- 
pending upon the nature of the courses taken. 
The community will establish an emergency 
fund to take care of fluctuations in the finances 
and to stabilize the financial basis of the college. 
[he people of the community are responding 
with much enthusiasm and offering every en- 
ouragement to the new venture. The country 
club, for example, will give to the college stu- 
dents, for a very nominal fee, the use of the 
golf links, the churches are planning special 


Professor C. H. Williams, Secretary of the 
World Federation of Teachers, will sail on 
June 27th for Edinburg, Scotland, to be pres- 
tnt at the Second Convention of this organi- 
zat Professor Williams has been tendered 

time secretaryship of the World Fed- 


programs and attractions for the student body, 
the chamber of commerce is cooperating finan- 
cially, the free public library will be at the dis- 
posal of the students, and all of the home own- 
ers will co-operate in making the home life of 
the students pleasant and economical. 


Supt. O. G. Sanford 


Trenton, a city of eight thousand people, is to 
be highly complimented for this forward step, 
and its influences for good not only to the boys 
and girls of the community, but to those of the 
surrounding towns, will be greatly increased. 

Superintendent Sanford, who has had charge 
of the schools of Trenton for several years, has 
been the moving spirt in the project. His de- 
votion, enthusiasm, and efficiency has caused 
the people of Trenton to rally unanimously to 
the support of the elementary and high schools 
until they have developed to a very high degree 
of proficiency. They will go forward with this 
new development and, no doubt, carry it to as 
high a level of excellence as they have their 
elementary and high schools. 


Dr. Manley O. Hudson, a native of Mont- 
gomery county, Missouri, former member of 
the faculty of the University of Missouri, and 
lately professor of International Law at Har- 
vard, will go this summer to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to become the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations in the Legal Section. 
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District Association Officers, 1925 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association 
Kirksville, Oct. 29-30 


President 
Miss Blanche Summers, Milan 
Ist Vice-Pres. 
O. L. Cross, Macon 
2nd Vice-Pres. 
L. McCartney, Hannibal 
Secy-Treas. 
H. G. Swanson, Teachers College, Kirksville 
Executive Committee: 
Supt. W. A. Burton, Atlanta 
Mrs. Mary E. Moore, Supt. of Schools, Holli- 
day 
Supt. W. R. Henry, Green City 
T. Jennie Green, Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville 


Central Missouri Teachers Association 
Warrensburg, Oct. 22-24 


President 
Emmett Ellis, Warrensburg 
Ist Vice-Pres. 
Supt. C. A. McMillan, Harrisonville, 
Man. Secretary 
Dean W. W. Parker, Teachers College, War- 
rensburg 
Rec. Secretary 
Miss Nora Hackley, Slater 
Treasurer 
G. E. Hoover, Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg 
<xecutive Committee: 
Emmett Ellis, Warrensburg 
Supt. C. A. McMillan, Harrisonville 
Dean W. W. Parker, Teachers College, War- 
rensburg 
Miss Nora Hackley, Slater 
G. E. Hoover, Teachers College, Warrensburg 


Southeast Missouri Teachers Association 
Cape Girardeau, Oct. 29-31 


President 
L. B. Hoy, Gideon 
Ist Vice-Pres. 
W. L. Johns, Farmington 
2nd Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Beswick, Poplar Bluff 
3rd Vice-Pres. 
J. H. Harty, Marble Hill 
Secy-Treas. 
Jeptha Riggs, Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
deau 
Executive Committee: 
J. H. Harty, Marble Hill 
P. J. Stearns, Lilbourn 
Egbert Jennings, Kennett 


Southwest Missouri Teachers Association 
Springfield, Oct. 29-31 

President 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Lebanon 
Ist Vice-Pres. 

H. L. Mott, Buffalo 
2nd Vice-Pres. 

Benj. J. Cartwright, Pineville 
3rd Vice-Pres. 

Hazle B. Mileham 
Secretary 

Mrs. A. T. 

field 

Treasurer 

Thomas E. Babb, S. Jefferson, Springfield 
Railroad Secy. 

W. Y. Foster, 669 Delmar, Springfield 
Executive Committee: 

F. E. Engleman, Nevada 

John B. Boyd, Jefferson City 

Alice Harrison, Teachers College, Spring. 

field 
Roscoe V. Cramer, Lebanon 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Association 
Maryville, Oct. 15-17 


Moore, 756 N. Walnut, Spring. 


President 

Supt. U. L. Riley, Maitland 
Ist Vice-Pres. 

Supt. Silas Skelton, New Hampton 
2nd Vice-Pres. 

Co. Supt. Mrs. Allie Wilson, Princeto: 
Secretary 

Dr. Fred Keller, 422 W. 13th, Maryville 
Treasurer 

Supt. Chas. Myers, Union Star 
Railroad Secy. 

Dr. Fred Keller, 422 W. 13th, Maryville 
Executive Committee: 

D. D. Hooper, Savannah 

Eula Morrison, Kearney 

Edward Adams, Tarkio 

U. L. Riley, Maitland, Ex-Officio 

Dr. Fred Keller, Maryville, Ex-Officio 
South-Central Missouri Teachers Association 

Rolla, Oct. 22-24 

President 

Robert W. Crow, Salem 
Ist Vice-Pres. 

R. A. Arnold, Richland 
2nd Vice-Pres. 

C. E. Vaughan, Owensville 
3rd Vice-Pres. 

J. A. Campbell, Salem 
Secy-Treas. 

D. E. Matthews, Sullivan 
Railroad Secy. 

D. E. Matthews, Sullivan 
Executive Committee: 

G. B. John, Vienna 

A. F. Borberg, Union 

B. P. Lewis, Rolla 

Chas. W. Martin, Steelville 

D. E. Matthews, Sullivan 
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St. Joseph District Teachers Association 
President 
Miss Leolian Carter, 324 S. 20th St. 
Vice-President 
E. Hill, Y. M. C. A. 
Secy.-Treas. 
E. Elliott, 1320 Olive 
Kansas City District Teachers Association 
President 
. I. Cammack, Library Bldg. 
Vice-President 
H. Markley, Library Bldg. 
Secretary 
Esther Crowe, 2012 Benton 


-° oe es 


St. Louis District Teachers Association 
President 

Anne R. Waney, 3645 Flad Avenue 
Vice-President 

H. H. Ryan, 5351 Enright Avenue 
Secy-Treas. 

Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue 
ag poe Assembly *“" Re a 

Louis District, M. 7 

ges Be Apgar, ioas De 
Executive Committee: 

Tillie G. Gecks, 1517 S. Theresa Avenue 

Nellie K. Lewis, 1131 N. Euclid Avenue 

Bernard W. Noel, 4847 Fountain Avenue 

F. M. Underwood, 3942 Connecticut Avenue 


T onty St. 


—_—- ase: = 


ITEMS # INTEREST 


J ee 


NOTIFY US OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If your address will be changed for next 
year please notify us as soon as you know your 
new address) The SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY will be sent to your old address un- 
less we are notified of a change. Second 
class mail is not forwarded so in order that you 
may receive your magazine promptly and at a 
minimum expense to the Association we ask 
you to kindly comply with this request as soon 
as you know what your September address will 
b. THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY is 
not issued through the months of July and 
August. 


Statement of Secretary Shankland. 

“The Child Labor Amendment will eventually 
be ratified,” said Mrs. S. D. Shankland, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and formerly a member of Ohio Legisla- 
ture, in a meeting of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America: “Had the money in- 
terests seeking to profit from the labor of 
children not used their resources to mis- 
lead the public, the Amendment would prob- 
ably have been ratified during the present 
year. Thev have spent liberally and labored 
actively while boldly asserting that they had 
no special interest in the outcome. Thev have 
attempted to scare patriotic people throughout 
the country by asserting that the Amendment 
originated in Soviet Russia. They have done 
this while masking under names that suggest 
patriotism and loyalty.” 

‘The mill owners seek to defeat this Amend- 
ment that passed Congress by a overwhelm- 
ing vote and that has the endorsement of the 
President of the United States for whose poli- 
cies the people have expressed substantial ap- 
proval. Their first efforts were centered in the 
farm vote. They told the farmers that the 
Amendment would prohibit the children from 
doing the chores on the farm and in the home. 
It prohibits nothing but merely authorizes Con- 


>? a> CGE o cum o ona - os 


gress to deal with an evil that for eighty years 
has baffled the States. It gives Congress no 
power that the States have not had and no 
State has attempted to regulate farm labor. 

“Time is against all such tricks. The truth 
will out. America will not put dollars above 
children. The selfish connections of many of 
the opponents will become increasingly appar- 
ent. The association of some of them with 
vicious and discredited lobbies in Washington 
will put every member of a legislature who 
votes against ratification in a position of having 
to explain his vote, not only now but more par- 
ticularly in the years to come. Materialism 
must not triumph over the fined impulses of 
our people. To put calico and factory profits 
above the health, education, and morals of chil- 
dren is bad ethics, bad religion, bad economics, 
bad public policy. The real question is! Can 
the wealthy mill owners fool the American 
people? I do not believe they can.” 


Doesn’t Like the Idea of Exchanging Teachers. 


Wyaconda, Missouri 
February 16, 1925 
Mr. Thos. J. Walker, Editor 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
Columbia, Missouri 
Dear Sir: 

In the February issue of THE SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY I read an article by Mr. 
A. M. Shaw, Jr. advocating an exchange of 
school teachers, between English speaking na- 
senat especially the United States and Eng- 
and. 

In two elections, the proposition that the 
United States enter into the political entangle- 
ments of Europe, especially with England 
was defeated by over seven millions majority 


that the United 


ach. 

Should the proposition, 
States enter into the entanglements of Eng- 
land, be submitted to a vote of our people it 
would be defeated by twenty millions major- 


ity. 





Snead 


} 
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For eighteen months I taught school on 
England’s soil. To obtain a certificate to 
teach I had to go before a “Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench” and take an oath of allegiance 
in which it was stated that I would enter into 
no intrigue or conspiracies against George V 
while on England’s soil. I did not like it. The 
Judge directed me to place my left hand over 
my heart and my right hand on the “Holy 
Bible” while he administered the oath. 

When completed, he directed me to kiss the 
“Holy Book” and pointed to the verse I was 
to kiss. It said something about Joshua com- 
manding the sun to stand still and it obeyed 
him. An intimation that what England com- 
mands must be obeyed. I did not like it. 

The Judge was a dignified gentleman, and 
wore on the lapel of his coat the badge of the 
“Star and Garter” that had been bestowed 
upon him by Queen Victoria for a daring deed 
in a bloody and unjust war in South Africa. 
I did not like it. 

During the eighteen months, I was com- 
pelled to stand with bowed head nine hundred 
and eighty times and sing “God Save the 
King.” I did not like it. In derision the 
people and pupils called me the “Yankee 
Teacher” although they knew I was born in 
Ohio. I did not like it. 

Frequently I was told that the United States 
was a “dog in a manger” because she would 
not join the “League of Nations.” I did not 
like it. The people boasted that England took 
sixty years to repay the six billions of dol- 
lars that she borrowed from the United States 
in two years. Openly stated that England 
could whip the U. S. any old time she liked 
and cancel the debt. 

There can be no objection to a teacher 
going from one state to another to teach, or 
to another country, but for the Government 
to assume the responsibility is a different 
proposition. 

An American teacher would be compelled 
to copy England’s method of teaching. An 
American should not be allowed to copy any- 
thing from England, except the cut of his 
whiskers. 

Verv truly 
WALT BEN SAYLER 
Professor Coursault to Hawaii 

Dr. J. H. Coursault, Professor in the School 
of Education, University of Missouri, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to lecture to the teachers 
of the Hawaiian Islands this summer. He 
will teach a course in the principles of edu- 
cation in the Territorial Normal and Training 
School of Honolulu. 

Dr. Coursault received this invitation last 
fall, but on account of the appropriation Fav- 
ing been exhausted, it was not definitely known 
whether it would be possible to brine a man 
from the United States this summer. Recentlv 
the Territorial Legislature made an additional 
appropriation to cover this work by Dr. 
Coursault, and he has been informed, by a 
cablegram, that he would be expected to be 
in Honolulu by June 5th. He sailed from 
Los Angeles on June 6th, 


Cape Girardeau Stages A Mammoth School 
Exhibit. 

As a part of the closing exercises Cape Gir. 
ardeau gave a public exhibit of the work o 
the children of the public schools, using the 
buildings of the Fairground Park. More than 
3000 persons were in attendance. The city 
honored the schools and the children by 
ing the places of business, and, in the phrase 
of “The Southeast Missourian,” the day was 
dedicated to the school children of Cape Girar- 
deau. 

The first part of the program was the inspec. 
tion of the work of the school children which 
covered the spacious interior of Floral Hall. 
This was followed by May Day festivities, 
dances and choruses in which all the children 
of the grades and junior high school partici- 
pated. A program of competitive athletic ey- 
ents concluded the day’s program. In this 
division of the day’s entertainment two vents 
were unique—a hog calling contest which 
won by Robert Cunningham a high school stu- 
dent and a “Dutch Cleanser” race in which all 
the janitors were contestants. 

This was the first time that a collective ex- 
hibit had been attempted by the Cape Girardeau 
schools and, naturally, Superintendent W hite- 
ford is much pleased with the results. 

Poplar Bluff Plans to Encourage Scholarship 
by Offering High School Letter 

Principal W. C. Butler of the Poplar 
Bluff high school has announced a plan for 
encouraging scholarship in his high schoo! by 
recognizing it in a way similar to the recog- 
nition previously given in the field of ath- 
letics. According to a statement printed in 
the high school publication, Principal Butler, 
without deprecating in any way the recogni- 
tion that has been given those who bring 
honor to the school in the realm of athletic 
activities, expresses his belief that the stu- 
dent who through scholarship and partici- 
pation in other school activities which reflect 
honor upon the high school should be recog- 
nized by being awarded a high school letter. 
He believes that this policy will help scholar- 
ship to attain its true position in the estima- 
tion of the students and the public generally. 

Acting upon this belief the administra- 
tion has placed certain values upon various 
kinds of work which the pupil can accom- 
plish and sets a standard of 900 points to 
be reached before the school letter can be 
awarded. The points in which credit may be 
given and the number of credits given in 
each are as follows: 

A. Scholarship, one unit credit. 

1. Any subject, for semester, 

“7... 88 
2. Any subject, for semester, 
“g°?__ 50 

3. Valedictorian—100 

4. Salutatorian—50 
B. Medals, or awards won, ovher 

than in contests. 

1. Certificates of honor, etc—25 

2. Bronze—25 

3. Silver—50 

4. Gold—100 
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5. Physical Education Dept. 
a. lst Badge test—25 
b. 2nd Badge test—50 
c. 38rd Badge test—75 
d. State Letter ““M’”—200 
Cc. Leadership. 
1. President of club or 
class—100 
9. Other offices in clubs or 
classes—50 
. Captain of team—100 
. Editor-in-chief of Paper or 
Annual—100 
. Business manager of Pa- 
per or Annual—75 
6. Other officers on staff of 
Paper or Annual—50 
p. Athletics. 
1. Making Squad in any phase 
of Athletics—25 
2. Make Team in any phase of 
Athletics—50 
3. Two-thirds quarters in any 
phase of Athletics—75 
4. Tournament 
a. Represent the School—75 
b. Winning ist, 2nd or 3rd 
place—200 
E. Contests other than Athletics 
1. Entering Preliminary 
Elimination—25 
2. Represent the School in 
Contest—100 
8. Winning 1st, 2nd or 3rd 
place—200 
F. Morale 
1. Deportment “E”—100 
2. Deportment “S’—50 
3. Perfect Attendance—50 
4. Punctuality—50 
G. Social Activities 
1. Year’s Work in Club—50 
2. Appearance before Public in 
any School Activity— 
5 Points per Appearance 
Maximum—25 
Suspension from school will bar any stu- 
dent from any possibility to win above 


honors. 


At Billings, the Parent-Teacher Association 
has been functioning to a remarkable degree, 
in cooperation with Superintendent L. H. 
Coward and the teachers, in building the school, 

hool sentiment. They have fitted up the 

ce and rest rooms, supplying rugs, chairs, 
les, medicine cabinet and a new coat of paint. 
© play grounds have been equipped with 
rs, teeter-totters, suspended rings, and a 
A Victrola has been purchased for the 

s and the piano repaired and tuned. They 
ssisted the boys of the high school in the 
uring of athletic equipment. They have 
1ased equipment for physical education, 

; supplementary readers to the grade 
braries, aided in the expense of tournaments 
and debates, and given a lyceum course of 
nigh class talent. They have employed a vocal 
“rector for the grades—and the end is not 


yet. Superintendent Coward says they talk 
less and work more than any organization he 
has ever seen. They have learned the fine 
art of co-operation and having a group of 
teachers who also know how to practice this 
greatest of all modern arts they will go forward 
with even greater tasks. One of the secrets 
of their remarkable activity, according to Mr. 
Coward is the outstanding leadership of their 
president, Mrs. Frank Kesterdeick who was 
a former teacher and who has the highest ideals 
for the development of educational facilities. 
She is surrounded with a group of workers who 
share her ideals and industry. 


The School and Community is indebted to 
the “Seymour Citizen” for a copy of its spe- 
cial high school commencement edition, in 
which, among many other interesting schooi 
features, is printed a history of the hich school 
at that place. Among the names of those who 
have acted as superintendent of that school are 
T. J. Walker now of the Teachers College Fac- 
ulty as Springfield; Guv D. Callaway, now 
a physician in Springfield; W. S. Smith now 
superintendent of schools at Excelsior Springs 
and E. H. Carender who has been in charge of 
the schools for the past four years. 

Dr. Shaler Mathews, dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, in de- 
livering the commencement ‘address at the 
University of Missouri on the subiect. “The 
Rising Generation and Its Moral Tasks”, re- 
counted the material developments of the past 
and emphasized the fact that our morals have 
not been adjusted to meet these tremendous 
changes. He said that the past and passing 
generations had created the conditions which 
the coming generation will inherit. According 
to Dr. Mathews we have yet to establish a 
set of morals that will fit the nossession of 
this new power which we are inheriting. He 
raised the questions, “Are we moral enough 
to make radio serve the highest interests of 
man?” “Our our ideals high enough to insure 
the best use of the moving picture?” “Do we 
regard the sanctity of human life enough to 
be entrusted with the tremendous power of 
modern chemistrv?” “Have we the abilitv and 
the idealism sufficient to deal justly with all 
people in the same ratio that the rights of all 
people have been recognized in the constitu- 
tions of modern governments?” 

Civilizations. he declared, do not fall because 
they grow old but because they do not have 
the morality to meet the changing conditions. 
Summarizing his message he said, “The moral 
task of the rising generation is to live so hon- 
estly and sacrificially, with such adornment of 
social-mindedness, that they may make it easier 
for the peoples of the earth to get justice and to 
live more nobly to-morrow than they live to- 
day.” 


Miss Elizabeth White, formerly state super- 
visor of rural schools, is a member of the 
summer school faculty at Warrensburg. 
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President Uel W. Lamkin of the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers Colleve delivered the 
commencement Address for the class of the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, on 
May 21. There were 35 members of the class 
finishing a full four years college course. 


Compulsory Bible Reading in all of the pub- 
lic schools of Ohio would have been the effect 
of a law recently passed by the General As- 
sembly of that state but which was vetoed by 
Governor Donahey. 


Mr. Judge Boggs, formerly principal of the 
Riddick School of St. Louis, has been appoint- 
ed Supervisor of the Social Sciences for the 
St. Louis schools and is entering his work 
of constructively reorganizing the Social Sci- 
ences Curriculum throughout the entire school 
course including the grades, high school and 
Teachers College. 


Miller County, under the direction f County 
Superintendent Roy W. Starling, has planned 
to make numerous improvements in her school 
buildings during the summer vacation. The 
Tuscumbia district will spend about fourteen 
thousand dollars in the improvement of her 
buildings; the Mace district and the Honey 
Springs district will erect new buildings along 
modern lines and several other rural schools 
will remodel their buildings to conform to the 
correct standards of heating, lighting and ven- 
tilating. 

Compulsory attendance during Bible readings 
was recently sustained by a decision rendered 
by Judge James McNenny of South Dakota. 
In this case the Board of Education was the 
defendant in the proceedings brought to attack 
the constitutionality of a state law authoriz- 
ing the reading of the Bible, without com- 
ment, in the public schools. Certain pupils had 
refused to be present during such readings and 
for this reason had been expelled from the 
school. The law as stated in the decision is 
permissive only and whether the Bible is read 


depends on the action of the local Board of 
Education. ‘The decision holds that this dis- 
cretion exteends to the matter of compelling at- 
tendance on such reading. Any other view, 
according to this authority, would permit church 
partisans to make similar objections to any 
exercise or textbook, and by objecting to them 
all, the compulsory attendance law of the state 
could be rendered of no effect. 


Canalou Dedicates New High School Building 

Canalou, a consolidated district in New Ma- 
drid county, appropriately dedicated her new 
$42,000 high school building on May 21, in 
connection with the commencement exercises. 
The new building is located on a five acre 


tract, is thoroughly modern and contains the 
largests school auditorium in the count 

Herbert S. Lumden has been superintendent 
of the school for the past year. 


Life saving provision in case of. fire is the aim 
of the State Superintendent of Schools jp 
asking the county superintendents, teachers 
and board members to co-operate in the re. 
moval of all obstacles from school buildings 
which would prevent a crowd’s escaping from 
the building in case it should catch fire. 

Fully 98 per cent of the rural schools in 
Missouri are not fireproof. In many cases the 
doors of these houses open to the inside only, 
thus making an effective trap for an excited 
crowd. Wire netting has been placed over the 
windows of many houses to protect the glass 
or to keep out marauders. This netting should 
| removed in order that all exits might be 
ree. 


The recent catastrophe near Hobart, Okla- 


homa, which resulted in the death and injury 
of more than thirty persons would not have 


occurred had the above cautions been ob- 


served. 


TOBACCO BILL TWO BILLION 

In the United States the consumption of 
tobacco has risen from 1.8 pounds per capita 
in the years immediately following the Civil 
War to 6.31 pounds in 1920, the production of 
cigarets has risen from three and a half bil- 
lions in 1905 to seventy-five billions in 1924: 
excluding the expenditures for smoking ac- 
cessories and the cost of incidental fire loss, our 
annual tobacco bill is now a little short of 
$2,000,000,000.— Hy geia. 


TWELVE RULES FOR HEALTH 


1. Do some setting-up exercises daily 


2. Play some adult athletic game three times 
each week. 


3. Spend one afternoon in the open each 
week, 


4. Walk a brisk mile or two daily. 
5. Breathe deeply several times dail) 
6. Sleep with windows open, eight hours 
daily. 
7. Eat some fruit and coarse vegetables daily 
8. Chew all food well before swallowing. 
9. Drink two quarts of water daily. 
10. Have a bowel movement once or twice 
daily. 
11. Take a bath or a vigorous rub daily. 
health examination by a competent physician 
12. Celebrate your birthday by having 2 
Hygeia. 
For when the Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 
He writes—not that you won or lost, 
But how you played the game. 
—Tom M. Karney 
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Lutheran parochial schools may be approved 
according to a plan that has been worked out 
ina series of conferences between representa- 
tives of the Lutheran Church and the State 
Department of Education. By this plan it 
will be possible to appreve the Lutheran ele- 
mentary parochial schools when they meet the 
requirements of other elementary schools in 
Missourl., 

These schools will be inspected by a repre- 
sentative of the Lutheran Church, he using 
the same standards and blanks as used by 
the other inspectors from the State Depart- 
ment. These reports will be sent to the State 
Superintendent who. will act upon them in the 
same manner as has been the custom in all 
public elementary schools. This move carries 
with it the idea that equal recognition should 
be given to the same quality of work and 
school equipment, whether it be under the 
auspices of public education or a private school 
system. 


The trial of J. T. Scopes, teacher of biology 
in the High School of Dayton, Tenn., for dis- 
cussing the theory of evolution in connection 
with a passage on the subject from an au- 
thorized state textbook promises competition 
in the field of news with prize fights, lynchings, 
and salacious divorce proceedings. As an ad- 
vertising opportunity it has been recognized 
by three national figures in the realm of 
forensic oratory and an actress has offered 
to accept a place in the lime-light of the 
trial Local fist-fights have already been 
staged as preliminary events to the big show. 
Looking dispassionately at the whole matter, 
legislature, Bryan, and all, it appears that there 
may be good grounds for the belief of both fac- 
tions—those who hold to the “monkey theory” 
of man’s origin and those who prefer to stake 
their claims on the premise of “mud and total 
depravity”. 


A Conference of County Superintendents will 
he held at Warrensburg July 20-25. In addi- 
tion to specialists in the facultv of the sum- 
mer term there will be representatives from 
the Federal Bureau of Education, the State 
Department of Education, the State Board of 
Health and some of the most prominent in- 
dividuals in rural education of the United 
States present for lectures to and conferences 
with the county superintendents who are in at- 
tendence at the conference. 


According to a bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation the teachers placed by the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College at Kirksville 
last year received average salaries of $1205. 
Those holding 30 hour diplemas received the 
lowest salary averaging $1020 while those with 
the bachelor’s degree received the highest pay 


averaging $1750. This difference of $730 
dollars a year in favor of the better trained 
teacher is prima facie evidence that the public 
appreciates materially the services of trained 
men and women in the public schools. 


Leaves of absence were recently granted by 
the Board of Regents of the Central Missouri 
Teachers College to Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Court- 
right and to Mr. A. E. Collins for the academic 
year beginning in September. 


Dr. George W. Howe formerly Professor of 
Mathematics, and from 1898 to 1901 president 
of the State Normal School at Warrensburg 
died recently at Batavia, N. Y. He had been 
in ill health for a number of years. 


Lafayette County holds its county graduat- 
ing exercises each year at Higginsville and the 
citizens of that city regard this “commence- 
ment day” as the red letter dav of the vear. 
On the 16th of May the exercises for 1925 
were held. The class of 300 was the largest in 
the history of the county. The Higginsville 
grade schools furnished informal entertain- 
ment for the rural and village graduates and 
the parents in the forenoon. At noon a throng 
of over a thousand people were fed, cafeteria 
style on the campus of the high school and 
in the afternoon the certificatese were pre- 
sented with appropriate exercises. 


While the Missouri Legislature was threat- 
ening to repeal the law which will require four 
vears of high school work as the minimum 
academic preparation for teachers, the Wash- 
ington Legislature was passing a bill advanc- 
ing the minimum standard to two full years 
of college work. The immediate advance in 
that state is from twelve weeks of professional 
training to twenty-four weeks. The two years 
requirement will not be in full force until 1927. 


The Premium List for the State Fair an- 
nounces twenty-eight educational trips to be 
given as premiums in the Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H 
club department. These, according to T. T. 
Martin, State Club Agent, constitute the most 
attractive features of the club awards. The 
list of contests contains several new ones among 
which is a girls’ club style show in which each 
contestant will wear a dress made by herself 
and the premium will be a $50 trip for a 
week to the National Club Congress at Chicago. 
A trip to the American Royal Live Stock Show 
and another to the National Dairy Show at In- 
dianapolis are among the others that the win- 
ners will be permitted to enjoy. 


NOTIFY US OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If your address will be changed for next 
vear please notify us as soon as you know your 
new address. The SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY will be sent to your old address un- 
less we are notified of a change. Second 
class mail is not forwarded so in order that you 
may receive your magazine promptly and at a 
minimum expense to the Association we ask 
you to kindly comply with this request as soon 
as you know what your September address will 
be. THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY is 
not issued through the months of July and 
August. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STATISTICS’ makes this an invaluable handbook for every 
by L. L. Thurstone, University of Chi- teacher and offers to the college teacher of 
cago. Pages 237 plus XVI—The Mac- education statistics an admirable text for 
millan Co. grounding his students in the fundamentals 

The author has succeeded in putting into of statistical methods. 

a form comprehensible to the student of edu- THE LEARNER AND HIS ATTITUDE by 

cation who has not specialized in mathe- Gary Cleveland Meyers. Pages 418 plus 

matics or educational statistics, explanations XIV. Published by Benj. H. Sanborn and 

of the most important terms and methods Company. : . 

used in modern educational discussions. This is a fresh and stimulating presenta- 

The fact that the treatment of educational tion of old problems but ever present ones 

questions has shifted from the philosophical to those engaged in teaching. The standpoint 

to the scientific point of view in recent years of the learner is kept constantly in the fore- 








BEFORE SCHOOLS CLOSE 
Have all text books protected by fresh clean 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 





So that your books ean be distributed in September properly 
equipped to withstand and resist wear, weather and handling. 





Samples free. 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 

















PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


Published by 


Educational Publishing Company, 


2457 Prairie Ave., 


Chicago, II. 


BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS—Chase 
BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW—Pratt-Chadwick 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES, VoL. 1—Pratt 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD—AKirby 
CHILDREN OF THE PALM LANDS—Allen 

BLACK BEAUTY—Sevwell. 

DRILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC, Book 1—Eaton 
DRILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC, Book 2—Eaton 
MENTAL DRILL BOOK IN ARITHMETIC—Wiilliams 


Order these books from E. M. Carter, Sec., Columbia, Mo. 
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‘ont and the book thus emphasises what 

many teachers are prone to forget, namely, 

‘hat they become successful teachers only in 

3) far as they see plainly the mind and at- 

tude of the pupil whom they are attempting 

9 guide. 

WHAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THE PHYSICAL CONDITION 
OF HER PUPILS by James Frederick 
Rogers, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. 

This is a 24 page phamplet containing val- 
able information concerning the health of 
hildren and the simple methods of examina- 
ion which every teacher can use. It may 
e obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at five cents per copy. 
THE BOY AND HIS FUTURE by Nicolas 

Ricciardi, Commissioner of Industrial and 
Vocational Education for the State of 
California. Pages 117 plus XV. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company. 

Every parent and teacher who is genuinely 
nterested in the boy problem will read this 
ook with delight and find in it a clear in- 
sight into the boy’s nature and helpful sug- 
gestions for work in developing the best there 
sin the boy’s life. 

VE AND OUR HEALTH, Book III by E. 
George Payne. Pages 192. Published by 
The American Viewpoint Society. 

The emphasis in this book is essentially 
ferent from that in books I and II previ- 





Announcing 
the NEW 


Practical Drawing 
Art Education Edition 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 
Principal, Massachusetts Normal Art School 
Director of Art Education, Massachusetts 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
Director of Art Education 
State of Pennsylvania 
GEORGE SHELDON DUTCH 
Head of Department of Fine Arts 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
LIDA HOOE 
Supervisor of Drawing, Dallas Public Schools 


Sample set of eight books, postpaid, $2.10 
Practical Drawing Gom pany 
SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS - SCHOOL ART MATERIAL - SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave 
Chicago, ll. 


1911 Bryan Street 


Dallas. Tex. 























— very low round-trip fares to 
(4: rnia-Arizona 
olorado-New Mexico 


G. W. HAGENBUCH, D. P. A. 
719 WaLNut Str. 


PHONE Malin 7340 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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ously mentioned in these columns, in that it 
stresses the psychological and social needs 
of boys and girls in this period of their de- 
velopment. The main stress is placed upon 
community health and safety with the aim 
of making boys and girls conscious of their 
social and civic relations and of leading them 
conscientiously to preform their social func- 
tions in so far as they relate to health. In 
keeping with the other educational publica- 
tions of the American Viewpoint Society like 
“We and Our History”, “We and Our Govern- 
ment”, etc., a large amount of space is given 
to illustrations. These are all happily select- 
ed and briefly explained so that the pupil is 
not wholly dependent, in his efforts to com- 
prehend the problem, upon the printed page. 
Fully half of the space of the volume is de- 
voted to this kind of illustration. 

Mr. Payne has written the context very 
clearly, with a thorough understanding of 
the problem and has organized his material 
exceedingly well. The book is suitable for a 
text in the upper grades of the elementary 
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school or the junior high school and 
at least be used as a supplementary r 
every class of health and hygiene. 


READINGS IN LITERATURE, Vol! 
Ernest Hanes and Martha J. Mc( 
structors in English in the Universi 
School, University of Chicago. Pa 
plus IX. Published by the M: 
Company. 

This anthology of literature for tl 
has its justification in the fact that 
the following objectives of English 
schools: the development in the pupi 
desire to read; gives familiarity with lit 
of high quality; provides for the em 
of living through reading and cultiv 
perior tastes of literary judgment. 

To meet the demand for the syllabi 
scriptions of their procedure in the tea 
English the editors have prepared a 
which will supplement Readings in Lit 








JUST PUBLISHED— 
School Essentials in Practical Agriculture 

An up-to-date text-book in Agriculture for use in Rural and High Schoo! 
Aside from the subject matter, it contains many illustrations, suggestio: 
and practical experiments. 


By 


of projects by the student. 


The book does the following: 


1. Presents in a logical way the fundamentals of 
agriculture that can be presented in school work. 


2. Presents the facts about agriculture in a way 
that arouses the interest of the student to use these 
facts in further study and investigation. 


3. Presents suggestions for experiments and 
demonstrations that lead the student to verify the 
theories presented. 


4. Presents a great fund of information not easily 
available which makes the book a ready reference. 


5. Presents practical methods of improving crop 


394 PAGES 


2457 Prairie Ave., 








Henry L. Fowkes, Ex-Co. Supt., Christian County, Illinois 
Edgar S. Jones, City Superintendent, Monticello, Illinois 
The book is based on the theory that along with the mastery of the fund 
mental principles of agriculture there should be the conducting of some type 


yields by careful selection, storing and testing 


seeds. 


6. Presents the following topics in such a \ 
that the book may be adapted to any Course 
Study: soil, corn, wheat, cotton, oats, horses, h 
cattle, sheep, poultry, gardening, fruits, trees, | 
age crops, farm machinery, birds, 
animal enemies, and seed testing. 


7. Provides much material for a brief cours« 
Elementary Science. 


MAILING PRICE $1.4 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Chieago, I!! 








ORDER EARLY 
Write for these Catalogs. 


BRADLEY CATALOG A 
(Primary) 


HOOVER CATALOG C. 
(General) 


File them for reference. Consult them when you want School supplies. Have them sent to your frie 


Trust us for quantity, quality, price and service. 


Bradley material has been good for a half centur 


We have been anxious, willing and able to serve you for a quarter of a century. Buy everything f: 


one house. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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he book is attractively bound and according 
the editors contains material which will not 
duplicated in the college courses of the stu- 


nts. 


HOW WE ARE CLOTHED by James Fran«- 
lin Chamberlain. Pages 189 plus X. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

This is a supplementary geographical read- 
er which deals with the peoples of the world 
‘rom the point of view of their clothirg. It 
; interestingly written and illustrated. 


MOTIVATED PRIMARY ACTIVITIES FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS by Margarez F. 
Metealf with an introduction by M. V. 
O’Shay. Pages 143. Published by Reck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Price $1.50. 


The author of this book has had success- 
ful experience in devising interesting and con- 
structive activities for young children in rural 
schools. The material in this book will do 
much to help the teacher who is honest'y en- 
leavoring to vitalize her rural work and to 
yet away from the formal and dead metho-ls 
f instruction which are so frequently found 

ral schools. Some of the phases of jri- 

mary : work which the books covers are read- 

ng, health activities, language, picture study, 

ind home work. The rural teacher will find 

this book rich in suggestions for making her 

vork interesting and profitable to the stu- 
nts and satisfactory to herself. 
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UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 
STANDARD BIBLE 
STORY READERS 


Provide for a need that has long been keenly felt. 


“IT am acquaint- 
Bible 


Primer, by 


ed with the 
Story 
Miss 
think it is the best 
its kind 


on the market.” 


Faris, and 


work of 





Supt. F. J. Prout, 
Sandusky, Ohio 


“I saw some of the books of the Bible Story 
Reader Series, written by Lillie A. Faris. I 
agree with you that they are mighty fine books.” 

Vernon M. Riegel, State Director of Education. 
THESE BOOKS should be in use as supplementary 
readers in every school in the great State of Mis- 
souri. 


PRIMER—List Price .........80c 
FIRST READER—List Price 90c 
For introduction prices and other information, 
address 
The Standard Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Promotion Mer., 
Story Readers. 


L. L. Faris, Standard Bible 











CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


1 collection of poems covering the present 
college-entrance requirement, edited and an- 

fated by A. MARION MERRILL and 
GRACE E. W. SPRAGUE of the Somerville, 
Massachusetts, High School. 


In this very modern anthology the new 
college requirement in contemporary verse 
is fully covered, and there is enough extra 
material to meet the needs of classes in sec- 
ondary schools that do more than the re- 
juired work in this new and fascinating 
held 





The poems in this book have been thor- 
oughly tried out in the classroom, and appeal 
keenly to pupils of the high-school age. 
Others of high merit did not meet this test 
and have been excluded. 


[HE Nores ARE BRIEF BUT ADEQUATE. 
[HERE ARE FORTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


.. «$1.25 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, 


Mailing-Price. 


Boston 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 

















During Your 
Summer Vacation 


you may want to test the various GoLD 


Mepba. Products. The rush of class- 
room duties and the making out of 
reports and plans will be over. 

You can then do some of the things 
you have been wishing you had time for. 
Playing with color is one of them, 

Write us which samples you would 
like to have us send you, choosing them 
from the list below: 

“CrayoLa” Wax Crayon 
“Artista” Water Color 
“PERMA” Pressed Crayon 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 
Blackboard Crayon 

When the postman hands you the 
neat chunky package, put up the card 
table under a shady tree and splash 
into water color, or scrub on crayon to 
your heart’s content! 

Have you sent for your copy of 
“The Little Folio of Art Service Let- 
ters’? It contains art and seat work 
suggestions for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 
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UNIT COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION by 
the Educational Finance Inquiry Com- 
mission of the American Council on 


Education. Prepared for the Commis- 
sion by Edwin B. Stevens and Edward C. OUTSTANDING MATHEMATICS 


Elliott. 

This is a comprehensive study of the costs BOOKS 
of higher education based upon data secured 
from American educational institutions and 
should be of particular value to research 
students and to executives and _ business 
managers of colleges and universities. 


Wells and Hart’s Modern High School Algebra 

Wells and Hart’s Modern First Year Algebra 

Wells and Hart’s Modern Second Course ir 
gebra 

Wells and Hart’s Plane Geometry 

Wells and Hart’s Solid Geometry 

Wells and Hart's New High School Arithme 


MAIL ) 
- ae Cae GRADE TEXTS 


STATE LOAN ©O. 


WY Uf Second Floor, Hippee Bidg 
K Des Motnes, lowa Watson and White’s Modern Arithmetics 


Gentlemen: Pie: send , ’ . : : — edition. | 
¢g hitten Giants sone teens Watson’s Simplified Arithmetics—Six book edition. 
ing ice to . Gere « ‘ m ‘ . 

QO any <atiguten ren Gannon and Jackson’s Drill Exercises in Arith- 
metic, Books I & II 


Send “E 7 c : r ' 
Shtaauenee too A on - -- . Hart’s Junior High School Mathematics, Boo! 
and Iearn of this popular and 
dignified loaning” service II and III 
which enables you to borrow 
#25 tw 8200 without an in. 
dorser, in absolute copfi- a 
dence and on @ convenient D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
repayment plan. Supervised 


pyle 7 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





























WINSTON 
= : V3 7 , 70) 
The Best in Literature The Wide View 
“Adjust your proposed amount of reading to 


THE WINSTON your time and inclination—this is perfectly | 
free to every man, but whether the amount 
CLEAR-TYPE be large or small, let it be varied in its 


~OPULAR CLASSICS kind, and largely varied. .Keep your view of | 
POPUL! Coane men and things extensive.” 


Adopted for the Missouri State —THOMAS ARNOLD. 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circle The mountains, the lakes, the sea, 
or even the summer months of city 


ROBIN HOOD life—what rest and diversion thiey | 
PINOCCHIO offer! But in spite of summer re- 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN laxation one wishes to retain a grasp 
WONDERLAND of world affairs—to keep his ‘‘ view 


of men and things extensive.’’ And | 
There are no other books like these. 





how may this be realized? ‘he | 
The large, clear type, beautiful illus- choice of men and women distin- | 
trations, attractive bindings, and invit- guished for greatness of name, fot 


i i i class b . 
eS ee eS oF aaa ta wit and charm and faultless tast: 
the world over is— 


is only eighty cents. 
THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. MONITOR 


Missouri Representative, G. A. TALLANT 
123 W. Centennial Street Carthage 


Illustrated literature upon request 
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0UR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Their Teachers, 
Pupils and Patrons by Oscar T. Corson, 
formerly State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools for Ohio. Pages 286. - IF 
Published by the American Book Com- ‘et me 
pany. : ; 
This is one of the American Education 
Series edited by Geo. D. Strayer. It gives Ro oe 
to the teacher a general view of our public DUCK WIND 
shool system, its purpose and importance, ! SHADES 
the story of the development of its principal 
features and a discussion of teaching, sup- 
ervision, school sentiment, and the coopera- 
tive forces in the school. ! Wen Went 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


MONEY  ‘aciers® PRICE 


and school executives to pay SUMMER SCHOOL Patented, 
EXPENSES, or for any worthy purpose. $50 to 
300. Reasonable charges—compare with others. WRITE TODAY TO THE 
No salary assignment. Character security. Pay 


back monthly during school year. Organized to help LUTHER oO. DRAPER SHADE co. 
teachers. Write for details. SPICELAND, IND. 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL LOAN ORGANIZATION 
146-147 Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. P. S.—We Make the Roller and 


Folding Styles 



































SOME OF OUR NEW BOOKS OF MERIT— 


iia Education of Gifted Children—Stedman. 

erfectly | Brief Guide to the Project Method—Hosic-Chase. 

amount | Self-Help Methods of Teaching English—Wohlfarth. 

ei One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading—Smith. 





sow. | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

> sea, | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
f city | 
they 











grasp | 
‘view | 
And | 





On the Scenic Upper MIssIssIPP! 
to DusuaQuE, Iowa, and 
INTERMEDIATE Points 


The 
listin- 
e, for 


only $49.70. On the only steel hull, exclusively passenger 
STEAMER HARRY G. DREES 


Modernly equipped with hot and cold filtered running water 


| 
| 
| . 
taste | Rng \ 1000 Mile Round Trip, including Excellent Meals and Berth, 
\ Ly 
| 
| and electric lights in every room. private and public baths. 


| Leave Every Tuesday, 10:00 A. M. 
| aL all CO  ——— Returns Following Sunday Evening 
: : - : Li!) 5 MISSISSIPPI & OHIO STEAMBOAT CO. 
| = 2: 415 Chestnut St., St. Louis Phone, Olive 8959 
\PER | 
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EDUCATING FOR FREEDOM by Edward O. 
Sisson, Professor of Philosophy, Reed 
College, Portland, Orgeon. Pages 225 
plus XXIII. Published by the Macmillian 
Company. 

“Educating for Freedom” is one of the 
Modern Teachers Series edited by W. C. 
Bagley. The discussions are built upon~the 
Declaration of Independence and the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution. ” Educating for 
freedom, union, patriotism, civic duty, and 
the world order are emphasized. 

To the teacher who is interested in getting 
to the foundational reasons for our public 
schools, this book will be read with genuine 
interest and deep appreciation. As one reads 


AND COMMUNITY 


its chapters he is constantly impressed with 
the feeling that every teacher in Ameri: 
should read and study “Educating for Free. 
” 
TEACHERS 


dom. 
I S K AGENCY 


1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 
Free Enrolment 


J. A. Devlin, Mer. 

















‘er GRADUATES—teachers of 


(PECALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


all secondary and college subjects—get a 


choice position thru us—any part of the country. Not an ordinary agency. Mor 
than half of the State Universities have selected our candidates. College graduates 
registered exclusively, except in voca- 
tional fields. Executives, report your 
vacancies. Teachers, write for details. 


144-150 Odeon Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Established 1906—Unexcelled Service 
$I 
OCKY T7- TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
410 U.S.NaT BANK Btoc Denver. CoLo 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOu 


Phetographs made from original—$1.50 for 25. 


IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers on|) 
Normal and College graduates. 
Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


Se es es ee ae 











know Missouri conditions and know in what localities and states we c 
TEACHERS 
OFFICES: 


MIssouRI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
place you to your advantage We operate in all states. No charge un- 
20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri. 


MISSOURI Do you know this agency was organized in Missouri by a Missourian? \W 
less WE secure you a position. No enrollment fee. Write us. 
Tabor Opera House Bidg., Denver, Colorado. 




















N. E. A. INDIANAPOLIS — June 28 to July 3 
We shall have a booth (No. 150) near the registration desk at the N. E. A. headquarters in ¢ 
Shortridge High School, where we shall be glad to have you call. Make this a place to meet your frien 
Superintendents will find the booth conveniently located to meet teachers. The FISK TEACHE! 
AGENCY of Chicago has for many years been a leader. To meet the still growing needs we have incre: 
our facilities by acquiring the adjoining suite of offices. : : 3 
We cover all sections of the country and all lines of educational work 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY INC. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Our special field includes Missouri, and the Middle West. U1 
usual opportunities in the west and south. Kindergarten t 


college positions. 


ENROLL 
NOW 











Albert S. Owen, A. I. A. Chas. H. Payson R. B. Carswell, A. I. A 


OWEN, PAYSON & CARSWELL 
ARCHITECTS & SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 
505 Interstate Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















